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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





GOVERNMENT SCANDALS AS AN ISSUE. 


EW imagined, when President Roosevelt took the oath of 
office, that one of the slogans of the next campaign might be, 
“Turn the rascals out!” Yet that is precisely the cry that is being 
raised by the Democratic press as scandal after scandal is dis- 
closed in the government service. First came the postal scandals, 
whose investigation is not yet done: then the Indian Territory 
scandals, which are reaching unexpected proportions, and which 
affect the Interior Department and the Department of Justice; 
now complaints are beginning to be heard in regard to inaccurate 
crop reports by the Department of Agriculture, and we read in the 
Manila papers that there are “ numerous embezzlements and short- 
ages of American disbursing officers” there. The revelation of an 
agreement between the two Delaware senators by which the Ad- 
ministration divided the “patronage” of the State to suit their 
wishes has also been seized upon by the opposition newspapers as 
a discreditable piece of “ spoils’ 
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and “ machine” politics. 

The Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) declares that the Republi- 
cans are so deeply involved in the scandals that they can not be 
trusted to investigate them: there must be a change in party con- 
trol. It says: 

“Not for twenty-five years has the federal public service been 
so honeycombed with crookedness as it is at the present time. 
The Administration would like to cleanse its Augean stable, but it 
can not. How did the multitarious Post-Office Department scan- 
dals, the army contract scandals, the Indian land frauds—not only 
the lately disclosed frauds in Oklahoma, but the older frauds in 
Utah—occur? Entirely through political influence. The men who 
exerted that influence are as strong as ever. If the presentand the 
late Administration could not prevent the mischief, the present Ad- 
ministration can still less undo it. If it should make a genuine 
effort to do so, it would split the Republican party from top to 
bottom. ne 

“In fact, there is no use in an investigation. These scandals in 
three departments affect so many leading Republicans that the 
party can not execute a reform. It can not turn itself wrong-side 
out. Half of it can not expose the other half. This is a case 
where the clean sweep is the only remedy adequate to the extent 
of the disease. If the Republican party shall remain in possession 


of the Government for another four years, corruption will be in- 
trenched in every department.” 


A congressional investigation is demanded by the Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Dem.) in the following editorial : 


“Each day’s developments in the cursory investigation being 
made into postal and Indian bureau affairs demonstrates more 
clearly that the Republican party stands for official dishonesty and 
corruption. There are many evidences that the past six years and 
more of Republican rule have resulted in the development of an 
army of crooks and grafters whose operations equal anything 
shown up in the Star Route and whisky-ring scandals. Rottenness 
everywhere—that has come to be the natural result, apparently, of 
Republican control of the affairs of the Government. : 

“A pretty mess it is from beginning toend. The Interior De- 
partment and the Department of Justice are both engaged in inves- 
tigating, but the disclosures concerning these important officials 
will necessarily discount any investigation the Republican admin- 
istration can make. When Congress assembles, its first act should 
be to provide for a non-partisan investigation, an investigation 
which will develop all the facts without fear or favor. The people 
demand this, and it is their right. When this is had, the necessity 
of turning the rascals out will impress itself upon the American 
people, and they will further see that the only way to do this is to 
begin at the top. 

“ Republican rule means dishonesty and scandal.” 


President Roosevelt's chief anxiety, in the opinion of the Louis- 
ville Courier-/ournal (Dem.), is to be elected President next year, 


and everything else is sacrificed to this ambition. To quote: 


“The people are benumbed into indifference by the spectacular 
feats of a Chief Magistrate who does not hesitate to use every 
agency at his command to strengthen his political machine and 
promote his reelection next year. Cabinet officers are subservient, 
public prosecutors are blind, and the riot in plunder goes on under 
the cover of the fear lest if the putrid mass of corruption is stirred 
by the finger of public exposure and prosecution it should smell to 
heaven and lead to a cleaning out of the Augean stables. Instead 
of purifying the public service, the departments at Washington 
have been converted into great political machines, their heads gen- 
erally chosen more with reference to their ability to manipulate 
state and federal conventions than to administer their official 
duties.” 


In reply to these attacks, the Republican papers declare that the 
scandals are the legacy of previous years, and that the Roosevelt 
administration is showing its aggressive honesty by unearthing the 


frauds. As the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep). says: 


“One of the things which will figure in the platform framed by 
the party next year will be the vigor and success which it has had 
in dealing with governmental offenders of all sorts who havé beén 
revealed during Republican days. The party has had some expe- 
rince in dealing with wrongdoers, Democratic and Republican, and 
the way which it has ousted and punished them makes a very 
creditable chapter in the long and illustrious history of Republican 
management of the Government of the United States. The Demo- 
crats who were imagining a few weeks ago that they could make 
political capital out of the postal scandal forget the name of the 
party which was doing the exposing and the punishing in this 
affair.” 

And the Boston Journa/ (Rep.), after remarks of a similar tenor 
casts doubt on the ability or inclination of the Democratic party to 


purify politics. It observes: 


“ Of course the friends of the present Administration say, and can 
say truthfully, that the scandals, whether in the Post-Office De- 
partment, in the Indian lands, or in the abuse of the homestead 
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law, are inherited from past administrations. Some of them, like 
Machenism, crept in under Cleveland, whose intentions unques- 
tionably were those of vigorous civil-service reform. Some of 
them crept in under McKinley, whose intentions have never been 




















LO! THE POOR G. Oo. P.! 
—The Philadelphia Ledger. 


questioned, even by the opposition. When a family moves into 
new apartments and finds that the previous occupant, in conse- 
quence either of inadvertence or of blameworthy love of airt, 
failed to leave the premises in proper condition for the new occu- 
pant, we do not criticize the newcomer when he orders the scrub- 
brush and the cleaning delegation into active operation. This is 
what President Roosevelt is now doing. 

“Had these scandals arisen through mistakes of the present 
occupant of the White House, nobody would have raised a ques- 




















MOVE ON, INDIANS. 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


tion against the President on that account, as he does not claim 
infinite knowledge of men, while all accord him the utmost sincer- 
ity and intelligence of intention. But the places which Roosevelt 
is cleaning were soiled by tenants whom he did not call in. 

“No doubt the opposition will ring the changes upon scandals 
such as those of the Post-Office Department and of the Indian 
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land frauds as reasons for putting in power the Democratic party. 
Wherever the Democratic party has been in power, it has not dis- 
tinguished itself either by intelligence in constructive legislation or 
by exceptional purity in public service.” 


MORE THRUSTS AT THE COAL OPERATORS. 


tx HE report that coal is coming from the mines faster than the 

consumer will buy it; and that the companies’ yards are 
choked with it, while the prices of anthracite are still above the 
average, Cause renewed attacks upon the methods of the “coal 
trust” by some of our papers. The coal companies “have had by 
long odds the most prosperous period in their history during the 
past eight months,” says the New York Commercial Advertiser ; 
“all of them have recovered within that interval all their losses 
during the strike, and most of them have been able to report be- 
sides a handsome gain for the fiscal year.” The Erie Railroad 
shows an increase of nearly $3,000,000 in its net earnings, and the 
Reading Company records a surplus of nearly $1,000,000 for the 
month of July, when last year there was a deficit of $500,000. “It 
begins to look as if, from the coal operators’ standpoint, the great 
strike of 1902 was a blessing in disguise,” is how the New York 
daily concludes its editorial. 

The retail price of anthracit~ last month ranged from $6 a ton 
in New York to $7.50 in Chicago. On September 1 the scheduled 
advance of ten cents a ton went into effect, at the very time that 
the despatches told of the shutting-down of collieries because of 
an overstocked market. One reason for curtailing the output is 
the fact that since January 1 40,000,000 tons of coal have been 
mined. This is 10,000,000 tons more than the average for those 
eight months in previous years. Then, too, many manufacturers, 
during the strike, substituted bituminous coal for anthracite, and 
the hard-coal operators say that they can not get the market back. 

President Baer. of the Reading Railroad, declares that the tex- 
tile strike in Philadelphia is the cause of the overstocking of the 
coal companies with steam coal. “Troubles like the textile strike 
in Philadelphia,” he says, 


“compel an accumulation of this class 
of coal, in which event it must be stored.” Mr. Baer goes on to 
say that this is the first summer in years that the collieries have 
not been closed. He says that the plan of making a reduction of 
fifty cents a ton in April, and then advancing the price ten cents a 
month until the figures again reached normal by September 1, has 
worked satisfactorily, and has enabled the company to keep its 
collieries going. The miners, on the other hand, say that the clo- 
sing of the mines is to keep the supply down to the demand, so 
as not to give any of the big companies an excuse to cut prices. 

The Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger, in an editorial in which it de- 
clares that the Bureau of Corporations of the new Department of 
Commerce and Labor “should get to work in the coal-fields and 
crush the monopoly by the strong hand of the law,” 
the advanced price of coal: 


says regarding 


“Coal operators do not deign as a usual thing to tell why prices 
of coal are high, but in a general way the public finds out that the 
operators have a policy of making the consumers pay for strikes. 
After the 1900 strike coal was advanced 50 cents a ton. Two or 
three months of this extraordinary additional profit would pay for 
any losses connected with any strike. The months wore on, and 
the consumer found that the 50 cents extra was a fixture. The 
annual production of anthracite was then from 55,000,000 to 
60,000,000 tons, and the consumers began to contribute an added 
profit of anywhere from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 a year. The 
1902 strike followed, and altho the operators were collecting an 
exorbitant price for coal from the public an additional 50 cents 
went on top of the former ‘ penalty,’ which the public must pay. 
The production is now 60,000,000 tons. There was a ten-per-cent. 
increase in miners’ wages and other slight increases, which make 
the cost of production a little higher—a few cents a ton, perhaps— 
and the coal trust is exacting annually a dollar a ton on 60,000,000 
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tons from the American public more than was paid previous to the 
two strikes. What would the consumer do if there should be 
another strike or two?” 


LABOR VIEWS OF DELEGATE PARKS. 

J ALKING-DELEGATE PARKS (see THE LITERARY 
DiGEsT, September 5), who was released from Sing Sing 

Prison on a “ certificate of reasonable doubt” before he had been 
there a week, who was welcomed back to New York city by cheer- 
ing crowds of his fellow unionists, and who rode at the head of the 
Labor Day parade in New York last Monday, is not indorsed by 
the labor-unionists in general throughout the country. Only 10,000 
men were in the parade, in place of the 25,000 who paraded last 
year. and the labor press either treat him with silence or condemn 


























EX-CHIEF OF POLICE DEVERY AND DELEGATE PARKS, 


him. Eugene V. Debs, who led the ill-starred Chicago railroad 
strike of 1893, writes in the Milwaukee Social Democratic Herald: 


“The disclosures in the extortion and blackmail proceedings 
against the New York walking-delegates are disgraceful and re- 
volting to the last degree, and every union man with an atom of 
decency must repudiate such base scoundrels and abhor their 
nefarious practises. 

“The capitalist contractors who were in cahoots with the labor 
leeches are on a moral level with them and merit the same unqual- 
ified execration. 

“Totally destitute of honor, these * leaders’ betrayed and robbed 
the ignorant workingmen who elevated them to power, waxing fat 
upon the boodle wrung from the labor of their unsuspecting vic- 
tims. me 

Let it be noted that every one of these labor boodiers is a union 
man of the‘ pure and simple’ variety. ‘WE DON’T WANT 
NO POLITICS IN THE UNION’ is the motto of this gang 
and, to a bandit, they are opposed to Socialism. They attend to 
the political end and this is where they get in their graft. 

“When once union men as a class go into politics the black- 
mailers and grafters will go out. This is the lesson taught by the 
exposure of the boodle brigands with the union label on them.” 

And the New York Horser, while imputing unworthy political 
motives to the district-attorney who sent Parks to jail, does not 
excuse the walking-delegate. It says: 


“It Parks is guilty. or if any union officer is guilty of the prac 
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tises for which he has been convicted, then it is the interest of the 
rank and file of the unions to puta stop to such practises, by what- 
ever severity may be necessary. And they will learn this if they 
have to learn it by bitter experience. It is all very well to say, as 
some are saying: ‘ Well, what if hedid “hold up” the bosses? He 
did good work for the union at the same time.’ 


That sounds 
plausible but it is false. 


Noman can long continue to serve two 
masters. The union official who begins by extorting blackmail 
from bosses while serving the union will very soon end by accept- 
ing bribes from bosses to betray the union. It is all very well to 
say: ‘Well, what if he did get “graft”? 


Don’t the business men 
get all the ‘ 


“graft” they can? Isn’t business a great system of 
“graft” from top to bottom?’ As an accusation against his ac- 
cusers, that is true. But if the charges against him are true, the 
fact that his accusers are also ‘ grafters’ does not justify him. 
The labor movement has no.room for that sort of ‘business abil- 
ity.” Dishonesty is the breath of life to the capitalist class; to the 
working class it is a corroding poison. Only on itself can the 
working class depend for its emancipation. To achieve that task 
the first requisite is that workingmen should be able to trust and 
respect each other, as men, not as money-makers.” 


MILLIONAIRES ON TRIAL FOR 
MANSLAUGHTER. 


‘| ‘HE trial of A. J. Cassatt, John D. Crimmins, Leslie D. Ward, 

E. F. C. Young, and other managing directors and officers 
of the North Jersey Street Railway Company, in Newark, N. J., 
last week, was watched with considerable interest by the papers, 
in the hope that it would throw some new light on the responsibil- 
ity of the directors and high officials of transportation companies 
for what are ordinarily termed accidents. Last winter, it will be 
remembered, nine school children were killed in a collision between 
a trolley-car and a passenger-train in Newark, and the eleven man- 
aging directors and officers of the trolley-road were indicted for 
manslaughter by the grand jury, on the ground that they had not 
provided sufficient safeguards against such an accident. The ill- 
fated trolley-car, it seems, was approaching the railroad crossing 
on a steep down-grade, and altho the motorman applied his brake, 
the wheels slid along the rails, which were covered with ice, and 
the car ran through the gate at the crossing and was struck by the 
train. The prosecution set up the claim that the officers and direc- 
tors were criminally negligent in not installing a derailing-device 
which had been in contemplation; but the defense argued that the 
accident would have been prevented by the use of sand on the 
rails, a safeguard provided by the company’s rules, but neglected 
by the employees on this occasion. Three of the highest judges 
in New Jersey were on the bench, and they took the latter view 
and instructed the jury to bring in a verdict of acquittal, on the 
ground that the officers and directors had made sufficient provision 
against accident, if properly observed. The jury brought in the 
verdict as directed, and the foreman said later that he had talked 
with all the members of the jury and found that they would have 
brought in such a verdict without direction. 

Some of the press remarked during the trial that the conviction 
of these magnates would result in more care and a higher degree 
of efficiency on other roads throughout the country, and the New 
York Hera/d believes that by the freeing of everybody from respon- 
sibility “there is a premium put upon indifference and neglect.” 

The Brooklyn 77mes, however, regards the indictment and trial 
of these men as “an excellent example of twentieth-century 
millionaire baiting.” and the Philadelphia Ledger observes 
similarly : 

“The indictment of these men upon a criminal charge was a 
flagrant piece of demagogy that deserved and has received the 
sternest possible rebuke. . The directors of this road were rich 
and influential, and it was thought a fine thing to ‘make them 
smart,’ and at least to subject them to inconvenience and humilia- 
tion by arraigning them upon a criminal charge, however prepos- 
terous 1t might be. There was nothing of the spirit of law or of 
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THE BOUNDARY 
justice in this proceeding. It was an appeal to the spirit of anar- 
chy, the spirit of the mob that seeks vengeance on those who have 
prospered in the world.” 


ALASKAN BOUNDARY ARBITRATION. 


6 HE expectation appears to prevail, not only in this country, 

but in Canada and England, that when the Alaskan bound- 
ary commission completes its labors, the boundary will be pre- 
cisely where it isnow. This expectation is based upon the suppo- 
sition that the commissioners, three American and three British, 
will split evenly upon the final vote, and the disputed territory, 
which is now under our flag, will remain ours until some further 
method of settlement is agreed upon. The history of the case, 
from the American standpoint, is sketched as follows by the New 
York Tribune : 

“That is a valid and significant point which the American com- 
missioners make in the Alaska case, that the British or Canadian 
contention has been variable, while that of the United States, as 
of Russia before it, has been constant and unchanging and known 
to all the world. Canada has at times stood by one interpretation 
of the treaty of 1825 and at times by another, and at yet other 


COMMISSIONERS. 


times has sought to discredit and all but repudiate that instrument. 
The United States, on the contrary, ‘ has from the time of the ces- 
sion of Alaska to the present day maintained but one interpreta- 
tion of the treaty of 1825.’ That circumstance, upon the face of 
it, is most suggestive in favor of the American contention. 

It may be added that in that circumstance history repeats itself. 
Canada and the United States have been doing just what Great 
Britain and the United States did from 1822 to 1825, when Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe and Sir Charles Bagot on the one side and 
Count Nesselrode and M. de Poletica on the other were conduct- 
ing the Anglo-Russian negotiations which led to the making of the 
treaty in question. At that time Great Britain feared the United 
States would insist upon retaining possession of the whole Oregon 
territory up to the Russian line at the historic parallel of 54° 40. 
That would have shut British North America away from the Pacific 
coast altogether, and therefore the British made strenuous, not to 
say desperate, efforts to get an outlet through the Russian coast 
strip. In so doing, the British negotiators made various proposi- 
tions, one after the other. These the Russians rejected one after 
the other, stubbornly sticking to their own original proposition, 
which in the end prevailed. 

“The British first asked to have the boundary line drawn 
straight down the 141:st meridian to the sea at Mount St. Elias, 
thus depriving Russia of the entire ‘ panhandle’ of Alaska and 
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causing her to relinquish her colonial capital, Sitka, itself. This 
was peremptorily rejected by Russia, without serious considera- 
tion. The British next proposed Christian Sound, Chatham Strait, 
and Lynn Canal as the boundary, leaving Baranoff Island to Rus- 
sia, but giving to the British Juneau, Admiralty Island, and every- 
thing to the south and east thereof. This the Russians also re- 
jected. Then Clarence Strait and the Stickeen River were pro- 
posed, leaving Prince of Wales Island to Russia, but giving to 
Great Britain the islands of Wrangell and Revilla-Gigedo. This, 
also, the Russians rejected. Finally, the British commissioners 
conceded to Russia the whole strip down to 54 40’, but sought as 
a last resort to have the coast line drawn straight across such arms 
of the sea as Glacier Bay and Lynn Canal, from headland to head- 
land, so as to give the British access to tidewater. This, too, the 
inexorable Russians refused to grant, and in the end they-won on 
this point, as on all the others. From first to last the constant and 
inflexible Russian contention was for Russian possession of an 
unbroken strip of coast from Mount St. Elias to Portland Canal, 
and in the treaty of 1825 that contention was explicitly upheld and 
confirmed. 

“That Russian title was transferred to the United States in 1867, 
and from that time to the present the United States has inflexibly 
stood for precisely what Russia stood for in 1822-25. We have 
entire confidence that that reasonable and consistent contention 
will prevail now, just as it did seventy-eight years ago.” 


PRESIDENTIAL TRAINS AND YACHTS. 
HE opposition press, led by the New York Suz, have found 
an “issue” upon which to attack the President, in the fact 
that he used a special train at the expense of the railroads during 
his tour of the country last spring, and in the further fact that he 
employs a naval yacht for his personal use. This is the Presi- 
dent, exclaim these papers, who would wreck the great corpora- 
tions, and yet here he is accepting transportation, meals, wine, 
cigars, and all the expenses of a 13,000-mile trip for himself and 
party from the great railroads that he is urging Congress to attack ! 
This is the President who poses as the apostle of civic righteous- 
ness, and here he is appropriating public property from the navy 
for his personal use and pleasure! Zhe Suz even goes so far as 
to declare that the railroads, in carrying this party free, have vio- 
lated the law of February 19 last, which prohibits them from carry- 
ing “ passengers or freight traffic between given points at less than 
the published rates on file,” and avers that the President has been 
a party to the violation of the law. And the Springfield Repuddi- 
can (Ind.) argues that the example of the President can be quoted 
by every petty official in the government service in defense of the 
acceptance of favors and perquisites of every sort. Says 7he 
Republican: 

“In no event and under no circumstances, in short, should a 
railroad corporation, or a group of railroad corporations, pay the 
cost of these tours in whole or in part. No President of the 
United States should ever have relations of that doubtful charac- 
ter with the great transportation companies. For it is clear that 
while the President remains personally incorruptible in his policies, 
the pernicious influence of his example percolates down through 
the entire structure of guvernment, demoralizing smaller and 
weaker officials and affording every state legislator in the country 
a plausible defense for accepting the free passes and special favors 
of the corporations.” 

The naval review at Oyster Bay and the President's use of the 
yacht Mayflower are condemned by' the New York American 
(Dem.) in the following editorial : 

“Mr. Roosevelt ordered the entire American navy to gather and 
shoot off guns in front of his summer cottage on Monday. 

“No other President had ever done that. But, after all, it was 
only a harmless imitation of Emperor William, and did not cost 
the people more than fifty thousand dollars for powder and per- 
haps ten thousand for coal. As Mr. Roosevelt is said to have 
been ‘happy and excited all day long,’ the price is reasonable. 

“Mr. Roosevelt, talking to the navy which he had gathered for 
his amusement and excitement, addressed them as follows: 


“*< Officers and enlisted men, I wish to say a word of thanks to you on be- 
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half of the people of the United States. There are many public servants 
whom I hold in high esteem, but there are no others whom [ hold in quite 
the esteem I do the officers and enlisted men of the navy and army of the 
United States.’ 


“The WORDS sound well, but how about the DEEDS? 

“If Mr. Roosevelt has so high an opinion of the American naval 
officer and enlisted man, he should not compel that officer or en- 
listed man to play the part of a DOMESTIC SERVANT in his 
own family. 

“Mr. Roosevelt keeps three government bvats for his own 
amusement and pleasure. One of these, the J/ayflower, is fitted 

















ROOSEVELT—“ Talk about heat! This reminds me of Cuba.” 
Nash in the Detroit News. 


up in so extravagant a way that the navy officials—from a becom- 
ing sense of shame—forbid the boat being photographed. This 
extravagant boat—nominally a government vessel, but really a 
private yacht paid for by the people, without their consent—is 
used by the President's family. 

“The officers and enlisted men of the United States navy that 
work on that yacht are simply domestic servants. 

“They take the commands, not of the admiral of the navy, but 
of some nursemaid seeking a cool breeze for her charges. 

“Tf the officers and enlisted menare all that Roosevelt says they 
are, they are too good to be domestic servants and dry nurses— 
even for the most noble children of the greatest man in the world. 

“*The jackals should be proud to amuse the lion’s cubs,’ you 
may say. True. But Roosevelt himself says the officers and en- 
listed men of the navy are most estimable and NOT jackals or 
flunkies.” 

Most of the Republican papers pay no attention toall this. The 
Boston Advertiser (Rep.), however, makes the following remarks 


‘ 


on the free train “ issue”: 


“The fact that when President Roosevelt was at Harvard and 
dined there, he did not pay for his dinner, is still open to his critics. 

“They have already made a good deal of public fuss over the 
charge that the expenses of the President’s western trip last fall 
were met by the railroads which carried the party. That arrange- 
ment was the result of an understanding with President McKinley, 
who had planned the trip away back in 1902, when the anarchist 
assassin’s bullet so abruptly ended all those plans. President 
Roosevelt was really carrying out arrangements which had been 
pretty definitely settled a year before. He agreed, so far as pos- 
sible, to make the trip which his predecessor had agreed to. He 
was a guest of railroads, of cities, of colleges, and universities. 

In accepting these invitations, President Roosevelt did so as the 
President, whom any State, city, railroad, or other big institution 
in the country is honored to entertain. The St. Louis fair wants 
the President, entirely independent of any personal feeling in the 
matter, because it is indispensable to the business success of such 
a show that the President should open it. A college wants the 
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_ President at its commencement, because it knows that this means 
unusual éclat and success. A railroad, merely as a business in- 
vestment, can get no better advertisement (not to mention the tre- 
mendous excursion business done along its lines) than to carry a 
president. 

“There is no question that in all such cases where invitations 
are issued it is the custom for the inviter to assume the expenses 
of the invited. In this, the custom of furnishing to the President 
a special train without expense to him is so long established by 
custom that it seems pretty late in the day to comment on it. If 
the President is criticized for accepting a courtesy from the Penn- 
sylvania road, why not for accepting a dinner from Harvard? 
Why not for accepting a carriage ride from the city of Boston? 
This city is constantly asking for more or less Federal favors of 
the United States Government. 

“So far, the only reason given for singling out the Pennsylvania 
road in this matter of the President’s trips is that it is contrary to 
the interstate commerce law. It might be, to carry the President 
on a regular train, free.. But this point was thrashed out long ago. 
On a special train, on special schedule, with special cars, it is not 
contrary to the law to carry the president of a railroad, the bishop 
of a church, or the President of the United States, or any other 
guests that a railroad is willing to carry. This is a point which 
our contemporaries, the Springfield Repud/ican and the New York 
Sun, seem to have overlooked. It is not, in the accepted construc- 
tion of law, a part of the regular business of the road.” 


“ A friend of the President” is quoted as saying, on the subject 
of trains and yachts: 


“The first special train made use of by Mr. Roosevelt was the 
fate President McKinley’s funeral train, from Washington to Can- 
ton, Ohio. On taking oath of office President Roosevelt was at 
pains to inquire of his secretary, George B. Cortelyou, whether it 
was customary fora President to permit various railroad companies 
to provide gratuitously special trains. He was assured that spe- 
cial trains had been furnished free of charge to his predecessors, 
not in their personal capacity, but as Presidents of the United 
States. The President is aware that special trains are emphati- 
cally not furnished to Theodore Roosevelt as Theodore Roosevelt, 
but to the personage who happens at the present time to occupy 
the position as President of the United States. President Roose- 
velt was informed at the time of his original inquiry that the va- 
rious railroads vied with one another in furnishing such special 
trains, not only by reason of the publicity accruing to the carrying 
company, but because such company had found that, because spe- 
cial trains carrying a President of the United States ‘attracted 
potential and actual passengers to the trains’ various destinations 
and points of call, their free purveyance constituted a sound busi- 
ness investment. 

“Moreover, President Roosevelt considers that in his recent 
Western trips he was merely completing or doubling the circuit 
broken perforce by his predecessor at San Francisco, on account 
of Mrs. McKinley’s illness. Apart from this President Roosevelt 
also realizes that in such a trip, for instance, as that recently com- 
pleted, a President could scarcely be expected to defray the cost 
of a special train out of his own private purse. In his use as 
President of the United States of the steam yacht Sy/ph President 
Roosevelt also finds a precedent in the employment for similar 
purposes of the Do/phin by his predecessors, Presidents McKin- 
ley, Cleveland, and Harrison.” 


RIGHT AND WRONG OF THE COTTON 
CORNER. 


EOPLE who think that operations in “ Wall Street” and in 
the various exchanges are carried on without much regard 

for the moral law will be interested to know that the moral aspects 
of the great corner in cotton are the subject of much serious dis- 
cussion in the financial and commercial reviews. On the one side 
Mr. W. P. Brown, leader of the “ bull clique” which is credibly 
reported to have made $7,000,000 by the corner, says that the clique 
has not advanced the price of cotton higher than it would have 
been carried naturally by the scarcity of supply and the great de- 
mand; but says that he and his friends merely were far-sighted 
enough to see the coming rise in price and took advantage of it. 
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He is firmly convinced, he declares, that the current prices are 
more than justified by the trade situation. On the other side the 
New York Journal of Commerce says that the recent high prices 
for cotton were not legitimate prices, but “ were artificial monopoly 
prices, which interfered seriously with the natural course of trade 
and manufacture, and did immense injury to business and indus- 
trial interests, thata piratical band of speculators might profit from 
the necessities of others.” “ No part of this profit,” adds the same 
journal, “ever reaches the producers, but on the contrary they are 
deprived of some of the gain they might have derived from a legit- 
imate advance in the price.” One firm caught in the “squeeze” 
suspended last week—the senior member of the firm committed 
suicide a few months ago. 

The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle avers that 


the combination “ stands condemned by the moral law.” It says: 


“ A question of morals and of legitimate business enterprise has 
been raised this week by the continued serious effects of the corner 
in cotton on the price of that staple and on the spinning industry 
of the worid. In our view nothing can be said. that will justify the 
* squeeze’ which has been in progress during the greater portion 
of the current season, growing in intensity as the months have 
passed. Without following in detail the ethical side of the discus- 
sion, it is sufficient to say that every combination for the purchase 
of the marketable supply of a commodity with the purpose ot forc- 
ing other parties, who must have the article, to suffer great losses 
and make serious sacrifices in the effort to meet this necessity, 
stands condemned by the moral law.” 


A number of Southern papers quoted in these columns August 
22 seemed to hold the opinion that the corner would increase 
Southern prosperity. The Savannah .Vews disputes that opinion 
as follows: 


“The producers have not benefited as yet by the price to which 
cotton has been raised by the corners of this summer, and it is not 
certain that they will be. Only those who have been interested in 
the corners have made money. If there had been no comers it is 
probable that the price would not be quite so high as it is at pres- 
ent, but the chances are that there will bea fall in the price to what 
it would have been by the time cotton begins to come to market in 
quantities. Indeed, the chances are that the price will be lower 
than it would have been because the corners have cut off the con- 
sumption of cotton by the mills, so that there is a great deal more 
cotton than there would have been if the price had been so the 
mills could have been operated ata profit. There is a good deal 
of cotton in the hands of speculators which will be thrown upon 
the market just as soon as the corner is terminated. This cotton 
will help to depress the market. If there had been no corners the 
price would be high, because of the scarcity of cotton, and the 
probability is that it would continue high through the greater part 
of, if not the entire, season. 

“There is no doubt that there is going to be a great increase in 
the cotton acreage in Egypt, owing to the irrigation system that 
has been inaugurated there. In Egypt the wages of a laborer in 
the cotton-field is only 15 cents aday. And labor is equally as 
cheap in Africa, where Germany and England are striving to make 
the cultivation of cotton successful. If they should succeed this 
country would have a formidable rival in the cultivation of cotton. 
There would be no such thing 2s a twelve-cent cotton where la- 
borers were paid only 15 cents a day. And American speculators, 
without benefiting cotton-growers, have stimulated other nations 
in their efforts to grow cotton in their colonies. It is a safe prop- 
osition that cotton corners do not benefit cotton producers.” 


The government crop report of Thursday of last week showed 
the cotton crop to be in a surprisingly fine condition, and cotton 
prices tumbled precipitously. Mr. Brown, however, remains calm, 
and denies all rumors that he has closed his deal. He is quoted 
as saying : 

“It is not true that I have changed my position in the least, or 
abandoned the cotton deal. I ama bull on the near-by positions, 
but as for the winter options I do not know what may happen, for 
J am not wise enough to predict what the situation will be when 
the new crop comes into the market. I believe in the near-by 


options, and why shouldn't I, when spot cotton in the South is 
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selling from $5 to $10a bale above the September option in New 
York? In other words, actual cotton in the South is selling at a 
price which, if the cotton were bought there and brought to New 
York to be delivered on September option, would show a loss of 
from $7 to $10 a bale. 

“Concerning the report that we need money, it is absurd. We 
have handled 300,000 bales, and we have sold all but 90,000 bales, 
so that it would seem we are ina position to care for ourselves as 
well in the future as in the past. We are selling to the mills, and 
they are buying. Asa matter of fact, the cotton sold by us is de- 
livered with the understanding that it is not to be retendered on 
contract. It is easy to borrow on cotton—easier than on anything 
else, because you can always get sterling loans on it. 

“ As tor the government crop report, it doesn’t interest me, es- 
pecially as I am concerned only in the near-by months. In dis- 
cussing this government report, it is necessary, in order to make a 
fair comparison, to compare the September figures with an earlier 
date in other years (say August 1), as the present crop is very back- 
ward.” 





ANARCHIST VIEWS OF LYNCHING. 


HE “best citizens” who make up the lynching parties seem 
to be encountering either too much hospitality or not enough 
these days. In Danville, Ill., the lynchers who tried to break into 
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TRIUMPH! 
He wanted to break into the Danville jail—and he has succeeded. 
Bradley in the Chicago News. 


the jail are now being sent there by the court; and the lynchers 
who were classed with the anarchists by the President, in his letter 
to Governor Durbin, are being kicked out of the anarchist camp 
by that much-assailed sect. 7he Demonstratoy,an anarchist paper 
published at Home, Wash., instead of welcoming the lynchers, 
brands them as “ cowardly murderers.” And / #berty (an anarchist 
monthly published in New York city which carries its disbelief in 
“justification ” even to typography) declares that the lynchers re- 
semble the anarchists less than they resemble President Roosevelt 
himself. It says: 


“Theodore Roosevelt, whom Tom Reed admired chiefly be- 
cause of his rediscovery of the Ten Commandments, has also dis- 
covered that ‘Anarchy is now, as it always has been, the fore- 
runner of tyranny.’ Of course, as long as Congress is affected, as 
for a long time it must be, by a series of reactions between liberty 
and authority, it will be true that Anarchy is the forerunner of 
tyranny, and that tyranny is equally the forerunner of Anarchy. 
Anarchy is the forerunner of tyranny in precisely the same sense 
that the liberty acquired by the negro in 1863 has proved the fore- 
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runner of peonage and lynching.. But Roosevelt has rather dam- 
aged his reputation as a Columbus by discovering further that 
‘mob violence is simply one form of Anarchy.’ This is just the 
reverse of the truth. Mob violence is simply one form of Archy, 
and the army violence for which Roosevelt stands is simply 
another form of Archy. The two are very close relations, whereas 
Anarchy belongs to quite another family. The only Anarchistic 
form of cooperative violence is that of voluntary cooperation for 
defense. Mob violence is voluntary cooperation for offense, and 
army violence is compulsory cooperation for offense and defense.” 


Free Society (anarchist, Chicago) explains that the anarchists 
do not believe in punishment, by lynching, hanging, imprisonment, 
or any other method, so that lynching “ is as far from being anar- 


chistic as the east is from being the west.” To quote: 


“Instead of thinking of the punishment of criminals, anarchists 
think of means to cure and prevent crime. Anarchism’s lawless- 
ness is the lawlessness of those who would abolish force and au- 
thority in the interest of universal weal, not wo; in the interests of 
well-being, not misery ; in the interest of solidarity and individual- 
ity. ‘Justice,’ anarchists leave to the metaphysicians, who can be 
trusted to never find its origin in those lusts of blood from which 
it rose in the older days of the race. 

“ Anarchists, as such, condemn the ‘ machinery of justice’ alto- 
gether; alleging that circumstance plays a chief part in determin- 
ing the character, and therefore the conduct, of the individual. 
They think too, that even if this were not so, ‘ justice’ would not 
result through any amount of deliberation, because the evidence to 
be considered would be subject to doubt, no matter what its char- 
acter or source, and because of its confusion. As to preventing 
crime, they say that punishment does but increase and foster 
crime’s every form and manifestation, and that what is needed as 
a remedy is a change in social conditions which will encourage all 
that is best in men into vigorous growth and fruition. Lynching, 
therefore, is as far from being anarchistic as the east is from being 
the west. 

“One by one the expedients which they adopt who would obscure 
the real nature of anarchism must fall as others have already fallen. 
It is now in order for the mouthers of prejudice to make proof of 
their statements as to the nature of lynching. When they confess 
the truth, as they must finally, they will not be punished, however, 
but will be given the hand of fellowship by those who deny all 
punishment, and who hope the best of man: the anarchists.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


It’s too bad that Rockefeller doesn’t want Turkey for some reason or 
other.— 7he Chicago Record-/Terald. 


IT will not do for the new school of journalism to make its pupils too 
wise, or they will keep out of journalism altogether.—7he Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

WE are making a great noise about stealing land from the Indians now- 
adays. Perhaps it is because we do it by retail now.—7he Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


IN the next national Democratic convention, give some poor man a 
chance. See what it has done for Colonel Bryan.—7he S¢. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


EVERYTHING is the other wavy around in China. In that country they be- 
head their reformers. In this country it is the reformers that are out after 
the heads of the office-holders.— 7he New York Mail and Express. 


ATLANTA negroes have formed a league pledged to seeing that the law- 
breakers of their race are punished. A similar organization among the 
whites in Illinois and Indiana would help some.— 7he Washington Post. 


SPEAKING about Southern barbarism, we observe that there are 27,000 
saloons in the Southand 34,oooin the State of New York alone, and there are 
three and a half times as many people in the Southas in New York. Won- 
der if we can’t do something to reform that benighted state ?— /he Vemphis 
Commercial Appeal. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S announcement that he will write a history of 
Texas when he retires from the Presidency has led some uninformed people 
to remark that Texas will object to it. Texas will not object, and will 
show by its vote next year that it will be willing for him to begin work on 


the history as early as March 5s, 1905.— 7he Dallas News. 


THE Manila American has discovered “the champion circulation liar.” 
He is acting as editor of The 7hundering Dawn, a Buddhist organ just 
started in Tokyo. Here is his greeting to the public: “This paper has come 
irom eternity. It starts its circulation with millions and millions of num- 
bers. The rays of the sun, the beams of the stars, the leaves of the trees, 
the blades of grass. the grains of sand, the hearts of tigers, elephants, lions, 
ants. men and women are its subscribers. This journal will henceforth 
flow in the universe as the rivers flow and the oceans surge.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE PASSING OF OUR GREATEST LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECT. 
“ RB’ 


strong way has done more to develop its esthetic possibilities than 


the death of Frederick Law Olmsted,” says the Boston 


Transcript, “ the country loses a man who in a quiet yet 


Nor is the 
The Traunscript’s 
The Boston //era/d, reterring to Mr. 


ay other of his generation or in the nation’s history.” 
general verdict of the press discordant with 
strong note of appreciation. 
Olmsted as “a great figure in American life.” comments that “com- 
paratively few of us begin to appreciate how profoundly he has 
affected that life.” And again, in the same pages, we read: “It 
was a great heart and a great soul that made Frederick Law Olm- 
sted one of the greatest of Americans.” The Chicago Record- 
Herald, no \ess enthusiastic in its estimate of the man’s signifi- 
cance, says that “it is impossible to measure the influence of such 
a life upon the people and upon the times,” and further expresses 
the opinion that “no work of painter or poet is comparable in this 
respect to the work of Frederick Law Olmsted.” 

The death of this veteran landscape architect occurred at 
Waverly, Mass., August 28, after more than eighty years had 
passed over his head. In the public mind Mr. Olmsted's name is 
_perhaps chiefly associated with the creation of Central Park, New 
York, and with the landscape features of Jackson Park, Chicago, 
at the time of the World’s Fair. Among the eighty or more public 
parks which remain as an expression of his art may be mentioned 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn; the Back Bay Fens, Boston; Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia; and Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. He 
has left his impress also on the landscape of Mount Royal. Mon- 
treal, and on the scenery surrounding Niagara Falls; and the 
grounds of the Capitol at Washington, with the marble terrace 
andgrand staircase, are from his design. In the New York £ve- 


ning Post we read : 


“It is seldom that the death of one man removes a whole profes- 
sion; but, except for a few associates personally inspired by him, 
this is really what has happened in the case of the death of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted. Parmentier and Downing before him, as well 
as a host of contemporaries, called themselves ‘landscape garden- 
ers,’ but their practise was seldom professional; they worked as 
contractors do rather than as artists or physicians; and secured 
their pay from commissions on labor or materials furnished rather 
than from fees for designs or consultations. After his resigna- 
tion from the superintendency of the New York Central Park, Mr. 
Olmsted’s methods, on the other hand, were always strictly profes- 
sional; while the works with which he had to do were so numer- 
ous, so important, and so broadly and soundly conceived that it is 
no exaggeration to speak of him as a world’s leader in a profession 
revived and enlarged, if not actually founded, by himself. 

“That Mr. Olmsted revived the serious professional study and 
practise of the art of arranging land for use and the accompany- 
ing landscape for enjoyment is doubtless his most 
achievement. 


important 
The cry of Plato, ‘Oh that our youth might dwell 
in a land of health amid fair sights and sounds,’ is raised anew by 
individuals and by communities here in America to-day, and be- 
cause this is the case, the national importance of Mr. Olmsted’s 
works as illustrations of what trained feeling, thought, and skill 
can' do toward satisfying this honorable desire of the race can 
hardly be overestimated. 

“ Now that his plans, reports, and executed works are on the way 
to become American classics, it is fortunate that his schemes were 
so invariably adapted to meet present and future requirements 
directly, naturally, and logically. Altho he had peculiar pleasure 
in picturesque details of scenery, and delighted in devising almost 
Japanese intricacies, no fad or fashion of design, construction, or 
gardening ever really possessed him. Happily free from precon- 
ceptions to which unfavorable conditions must be forcibly con- 
formed, as well as from that one-sidedness which the specialized 
training of an architect, an engineer, or a gardener would almost 
inevitably have fastened on him, he attacked each problem as it 
was set before him with clear eyes and an unbiased mind, and 
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solved it by a process of reasoning as straightforward as that which 
guided the work of the men who wrought the landscape of the Con- 
necticut meadows and villages which he knew so well. His work 
has been praised as remarkably imaginative and original, but it 
was original only in the sense that it was reasoned, whereas mcst 
work in the same field merely follows the pattern of whatever hap- 
pens to be considered the usual, fashionable. or proper thing. 

“The same irrefutable kind of logic is found in Mr. Olmsted’s 
plans for whole neighborhoods, for public avenues and squares, 
for parkways and parks, and for the necessary means of access to 
wilder scenery, as on Goat Island at Niagara. An ordinary man 
would have made the Back Bay Park of Boston the usual combina- 
tion of lawns, flower beds, and groves, but by searching out and 
meeting every engineering requirement of the half-tidal site exactly, 
there was evolved out of the very difficulties of the problem one of 
the most peculiarly interesting public domains in the country. The 
serviceable, and at the same time charming commingling of land, 
buildings, verdure, and water at the World’s Fair was another case 
in point, the dredging of swamps having created at one blow both 
builaing sites and waterways. Moreover, in the details of work 
the same principles always guided him. The lines of his roads 
were never determined fancifully, but always: by consideration for 
convenience of direction and suitability of grade: where banks 
were too steep or rough for grass or for the mowing machine, 
thickets of bushes were suggested, and so on. His appeal, even 
in verbal discussions, was always to fundamental principles, and so 
firm was his grasp upon them that he could not be shaken from the 
conclusions to which they led him. x's 

“On the whole, the most valuable legacy which he has left to his 
revived profession and all fellow artists is his new demonstration 
of the old truth that reasoned adaptation to circumstance and 
purpose is the natural and surest foundation of beauty. and that 
when this foundation is well laid elaborate decoration, which he 
never resorted to, is as unnecessary as it is impertinent.” 

All over America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, says the New 
York 7yibune, Mr. Olmsted practised his profession, and where- 


Of the 
characteristics of his art, as developed by himself, the same paper 


ever he labored he left beautifully developed landscapes. 


Says: 


“From the start he realized that the genius of America, its 
climate and topography, its sylva and its flora, are ill adapted to 
the working out of such almost architectural schemes as befit the 
sunny hillsides of Italy and France—at least in works on an heroic 
scale. In the public parks which will chiefly perpetuate his name 
he shunned the purely formal style of the South as he shunned 
the whimsicalities of the English topiarist. Those things he felt 
were legitimate in private gardens, and might even be adapted, if 
judiciously handled, to some such occasion as that provided by 
the Chicago fair ten years ago. Nevertheless, he believed that 
the public park should be in America what he and Mr. Vaux made 
our own delightful domain and what he made the Fens in Boston 
—a place put in such shape as to be of practical use to pedestrians 
and loungers as well as to riders and drivers, but left with as 
much of wild nature about it as possible. If he knew the value 
of velvet lawns and ordered shrubbery, he knew also the value 
of undisturbed trees and tangled thickets. This blending of sys- 
tem and untutored grace is the secret of the old flower-gardens of 
our Colonial ancestors, and it is good to have it kept alive through 
one generation after another.” 


The Boston Hera/d describes Central Park, the first and per- 
haps the most famous expression of Mr. Olmsted’s genius, as 
“ distinctively a work of American art,” and adds that “ it was the 
beginning of tendencies in landscape design that stand for what is 
the only truly and specifically American development in art, ina 
great sense, that our country has yet seen, outside of certain phases 


of architectural practise.” In the same paper we read: 


“Fame, indeed, came with the recognition of the transcendent 
ability that shaped his work. But his nature was so unassuming, 
so retiring, that his personality never became conspicuous before 
the great public, altho widely known and honored among men 
whose honor counts in fullest measure. He was far more than the 
great artist that his calling made him. He was a statesman of 


high degree, as proved by services of immense national importance. 
His activities and his associations give him a high place in the 
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annals of American letters. And in the field of landscape design 
his work was inspired by nothing: less than genius. In that field he 
was indisputably’ the foremost artist of his age; not only has he 
vastly enhanced the beauty of the world, but the influences he 
exerted will continue to inspire lovers of the beautiful in nature so 
long as civilization shall continue. Millions of men will uncon- 
sciously bless his memory in lives made better, healthier, and com- 
pleter because he was. Nothing that promised service to man in 
God’s beautiful world was too large for his comprehensive grasp 
or too insignificant to merit conscientious attention at his hands. 
Yosemite and Niagara are as they are to-day because of him; a 
playground for little children would receive his most painstaking 
care in the shaping of every detail.” 


It appears that, either as designer or adviser, this one man has 
made his influence felt in connection with nearly every important 
park system in the United States. 
scape artist he was self-taught. 


Yet we read that as a land- 
In his youth he was, successively, 
a clerk, a sailor before the mast, and a farmer. 

Mr. Olmsted’s published writings, in addition to numerous pa- 
pers and reports, are: “ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in England ” (1852), “ A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States * 
(1856), “ A Journey in Texas” (1857), and “ A Journey in the Back 
Country ” (1861). 


MARES’ NESTS IN PLAGIARISM. 


~O be charged with plagiarism, according to Mr. Robert H. 
Sherard, is an experience which has come the way of most 
writers. Every one remembers a recent conspicuous case, in 
which a Mr. Gross, of Chicago, challenged the originality of M. 


Edmond Rostand’s “ Cyrano de Bergerac”; and we are reminded 


that some fifteen years ago a similar accusation was brought 
against M. Victorien Sardou by an American playwright. Mr. 
Sherard believes that this charge, which is leveled in turn against 
every prominent writer, is much too lightly brought. “The sources 
from which poets, novelists, and playwrights, all imaginative 
writers in short, draw their inspiration,” he urges, “ should be ad- 


mitted to be common property.” Most writers, he states, have 


borrowed at times, consciously or unconsciously, from the work of 
others; “yet it is possible to incur the charge, altho of the best of 
good faith.” We read further (in 7. Ps Weekly, London) as 
follows: 


“Incidents, even phrases, are often supplied to imaginative 
writers, not by imagination, but by memory. There are at least 
two lines in two of Tennyson’s poems which are almost literally 
translated, the one from Schiller, the other from Horace, and which 
are given as original, both in thought and expression. Indeed, 
there is not one prominent writer who has not borrowed from his 
predecessors. Has any malevolent critic ever charged Charles 
Dickens with plagiarism? It would be no very difficult task to 
back up such a charge with a fair semblance of proof. He him- 
self has admitted how filled was his head with the novels of the 
eighteenth century. It might be established that he not only went 
to them for construction, but for characters. Smike, in his fidelity 
and attachment, might be shown to be the replica of Strap. As 
to the immortal Micawber, it could be asked how much, in this 
creation, Dickens owed to Boswell’s‘ Life of Johnson.’ Micawber 
says things which Dr. Johnson had said before him in similar words. 
‘Let your imports exceed your exports and all be well with you,’ 
is a piece of advice which he gave to Boswell when preaching fru- 
gality. It suggests itself also to one that Micawber’s craze for 
letter-writing was inspired by the abundant proofs which Boswell 
gives of his eminent friend’s epistolary itch. Some of Johnson’s 
most stately compositions have, if we read them by the light of a 
Dickensonian appreciation, a decided Micawberian flavor, espe- 
cially in the point of pompous peroration....... 

“ And what answer to a charge of deliberate plagiarism could be 
made when before the eyes of the reader of ‘The Pickwick Papers’ 
is laid the following passage from Boswell’s Life (Chapter XLIX_): 
*Mr. Beauclerk said “ No; for that very wise man who intended 
to shoot himself took two pistols, that he might be sure of doing it 
atonce. Lord ——’s cook shot himself with one pistol and lived 
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ten days in great agony. Mr. ——, who loved buttered muffins, 
but durst not eat them because they disagreed with his stomach, 
resolved to shoot himself; and then he ate three buttered muffins 
for breakfast before shooting himself, knowing that he should not 
be troubled with indigestion, etc.”’ 

“*Why, that is one of Sam Weller’s good stories’ would be the 
cry of the reader of ‘ Pickwick.’ 

“Of course, the right answer to make here, as in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred charges of plagiarism, would be that 
Dickens had read the story, forgotten its source, and that when he 
put it into Sam Weller’s mouth he had no idea that it was stand- 
ing elsewhere in cold print.” 


THE HEROINE IN RECENT FICTION. 


\W E were informed not long since by the pen of a brilliant 
/ young journalist that the hero in literature has suffered a 
constant process of deterioration. To the heroine, it appears, 
At least this seems to be the 
suggestion offered by Mrs. L. H. Harris, when (in the New York 


Independent, September 3) she writes : 


has fallen a somewhat different fate. 


“The hero antedates the heroine in life and in fiction. Fora 
long time she was simply the reward for his vainglorious achieve- 
ments, a sweet baggage that a knight might beer away across his 
saddle-bow, so to speak. But by degrees she learned to outwit 
destiny and to do a few things for herself. Now no man would 
think of keeping her immured in his castle, lest she should have a 
little hairpin of dynamite concealed somewhere with which to 
wreck his estate; and in fiction she holds a position of almost 
equal importance with the hero. The only appreciable change in 
her personality during the last quarter of a century is an increase 
in her age limit and a decrease in her sense of marital proprieties. 
Both are bad signs, so far as they indicate that writers of fiction 
are discarding the idea of feminine innocence as being uninteresting 
to the average reader. But at least they prove an increase in the 
ability of literary artists to develop characters more illusive and 
difficult to portray than the simple, pretty young lady who once 
played automatically the part of heroine in nearly all the novels 
we read.” 


Of the heroine as represented in recent American fiction Mrs. 
Harris makes the criticism that “ while she is often well groomed, 
she rarely ever is well bred.” We read further: 


“ There is a climatic as well as a spiritual difference between her 
vital, charming personality and the women we occasionally meet 
in novels of English life. She is a new oxygen compound of femi- 
ninity, fresh, vigorous, magnetic, but she lacks the poise, that 
sense of totality which makes some women of the old countries in 
literature the most perfect and satisfying types of. the ‘eternally 
feminine.” It may be claimed that we do sometimes have such a 
dowager heroine in Southern fiction, but I doubt it. These Colo- 
nial dames have a too demonstrative way of indicating their cava- 
lier prestige. They can not move along the carpeted highways of 
the old Southern mansion in the story without hinting with their 
petticoat trains of a genealogical halo. Now the real distinction 
of the thoroughbred is not mental, but it is temperamental; so 
that some of the dullest people show the quality and have a unique 
perfection quite beyond the power of any smart American to 
acquire. The only two women I know in recent fiction who sug- 
gest this completeness of personality are the elder Mrs. Norman, 
in ‘A Modern Obstacle,’ and Mrs. Meredith, the mother of Rowan, 
in Mr. Allen’s new novel. The latter is the one woman in an 
American novel who bears a striking resemblance in nature and 
spirit to Lady Calmady, the lovely mother of ‘Sir Richard Cal- 
mady.’ 

“ But with the exception of a few dialect stories, nearly all our 
novels are supplied with the well-groomed woman, a lady whose 
mind generally has a financial basis upon which Cupid is obliged 
to stand if he stands at all in herregions. Illustrations of the type 
are to be found in ‘The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton,’ in the heroine of 
‘The Spenders,’ and more recently in the character of Pauline in 
‘The Modern Obstacle.’ All are capable, and none of them are 
commonplace, but they simply lack the instinct for the part they 
wish to play. They are not the vea/ thing. With them refinement 
is not so much a matter of deZugas it is of externals, household 
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decorations, and clothes. No other women show such courage. 
taste, and originality in the things they wear. (It is only whena 
Western novelist furnishes the heroine’s toilet out of the abun 
dance of his own red Indian imagination that she gives the impres- 
sion of being a sort of cross between the bird of paradise and a 
makmaid!) But I doubt if any other women are so dependent 
upon the effect produced by clothes, if the truth were known. 
hese are often the only mitigating circumstance in the conduct 
and point of view held by American women in fiction or out of it. 
The fact is, when a woman's figure proves her the mistress of the 
art of symmetry, and past-mistress at reconciling a too vivid per- 
sonality with the subduing harmony of clothes, she wins an appear- 
ance and a sort of liberty of expression denied her less facile but 
better bred sisters. She has a genius for looking well, and a con- 
stitutional vivacity which Mr. Zangwill calls the ‘accent’ of Ameri- 
can beauty. And these constitute her national charm as a heroine 
in fiction.” 


Mrs. Harris notes with surprise that two types of women have 
been neglected by writers of fiction this year. These she specifies 
as “the mothers of young children and the young widows of de- 
ceased husbands.” “ No one seems interested,” she comments, “ in 
the psychology of the child-bearing woman, altho it is dramatic 
enough to satisfy the demands of the sensationalist even.” 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FRENCH TO RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 


| N dedicating an authorized Russian translation of his successful 

drama, “ Les Affaires sont les Affaires” (to be produced at 
Moscow) to Count Tolstoy, Octave Mirbeau acknowledges his debt 
to the great Russian novelist, and makes some original observa- 
tions concerning the fundamental peculiarities of French and Rus- 
sian letters respectively. He attributes superior merit and worth 


to the work of Russian artists. His letter follows in translation : 


“ Please accept this dedication as, alas! a too inadequate sign of 
my genuinely filial reverence of your great soul and of my ardent 
worship of your art—the embodiment of love, justice, and truth. 

“To you I owe more than to any French writer. You have been 
my master—you and Dostoyevsky. I remember that those mighty 
epics: ‘War and Peace,’ ‘Anna Karenina,’ ‘The Death of Ivan 
llich,’ ‘Crime and Punishment,’ and ‘The Idiot,’ were to me the 
revelation of a hitherto unknown art. I had never before experi- 
enced such an overwhelming impression of a new and majestic 
beauty. 

“Some supercilious writers of my country (who have already 
been forgotten, or who soon will be) have pretended that you are 
under heavy indebtedness to France. They have wished to see in 
you a disciple of the French Revolution and of Stendhal. But | 
contend ‘that it is France who owes much to you. 

“You have imparted new life to her perennial spirit and made 
it, as it were, more impressionable. You were the first to.teach us 
to seek life in life, not in books, however excellent they might be. 
You have taught us to divine, beneath a stolid exterior, the storm 
and stress raging in the dark recesses of the human conscience, ever 
alive. You have solved the conflict of contradictions, inconsisten- 
cies, fateful virtues, sincere lies, innocent sin, cruelty, and sensi- 
bility. You have realized that the unhappy, comical, disgusting 
creature is yet our brother-man. 

“The sense of proportion and logic even in passion—this is the 
characteristic quality of our—that is, Latin—art. This art glides 
over the surface of things; it finds the bottom of the bottomless 
unpleasant, and shrinks from it. Hence it is either not wholly 
true or entirely false. Calm and restrained propriety, despotic 
logic are seldom found in harmonious relationship with that living 
product of all extremes, insanities, and instability, whose name is 
—Man. 

“It is for this reason that all the types created by our restricted 
art more or less resemble cach other. They have passed, intact. 
from author to author, for many ages like a willed inheritance. 

“Honor to you for marring this orderly, lineal sequence. You 
have enriched the future. having thrown the bright light of day on 
our art, and having revealed that which, it would seem, we can 
neither know nor speak of nor behold.”—7Z7anslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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REJANE ON DRAMATIC SCHOOLING. 


N response to a request for an expression of her views. on * The 
Dramatic Art,” Madame Réjane has contributed an interesting 
article to the August number of Zhe Natio:al Review of Lon- 
don. The famous French actress attributes the superiority of the 
French stage above that of all other countries to the better oppor- 
tunities for systematic dramatic schooling afforded by the govern- 
ment institutions of France. 

Yet the most interesting parts of her article are some caustic 
criticisms of this same government schooling. After explaining 
how the very best of the male actors of the Comédie Frangaise are 
chosen to instruct the pupils at the Conservatoire she queries : 


“ Why are only male artists chosen for this work, when so many 
actresses would serve the purpose just as well, as is shown by the 
success of women in private schools of acting? That is a question 
to which the administration of the Beaux Arts could doubtless 
give an answer. But it is extremely doubtful that their answer 
would be satisfactory. 

“Why, again, can only the company of the Comédie Frangaise 
furnish the necessary contingent of professors. ... We have 
among us some‘very good actors, who, for reasons of their own, do 
not belong to the Théatre Frangais, who would none the less make 
admirable teachers.” 


The worst fault Madame Réjane has to find with the system of 
dramatic teaching, as it obtains in France, is its tendency to en- 
gender in the pupils a servile imitation of their masters. Of this 
she writes: 


“ Unfortunately, the farther a pupil is carried, the farther away it 
seems to lead from individual originality. What we are treated to 
every day are exhibitions of servile imitation, the sterile imitation 
of a master, who, good enough himself, and with good methods as 
applied to himself, since they are methods that respond to his own 
temperament, manifestly has deprived them of all value by apply- 
ing them to pupils essentially different from him.” 


In Madame Réjane’s opinion this constitutes the worst fault of 
subsidized dramatic instruction; still she thinks it is better than 
nothing : 


“This dramatic schvol, such as it is, is none the less a thing to 
boast of, it is at least something. If it dozs not furnish our ranks 
with generals quite so grand as we should like to have them, it can 
always be relied on to help us out with good lieutenants and wor- 
thy privates, who prove most welcome reenforcements on the eve 
of battle.”"— 7ranslated and condensed for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SOME OLD-WORLD NOTIONS ON AMERICAN 
CULTURE. 


(7 of the most time-honored tenets of aristocratic communi- 
ties is that culture is begotten by leisure. Inversely it is 
argued that lack of leisure, 7.¢., industry, means lack of culture. 

While there is nothing new in this contention, it does seem 
strange that it should be put forth anew in an organ of so demo- 
cratic a country as Switzerland, and by an American correspond- 
ent at that. Writing from Bryn Mauw to Za Suisse Libérale, Mr. 
Albert Schinz has felt impelled to give a new expression to the 
same old views in an articleon“ A National Theater in the United 
States,” to which La Suisse Libérale (August 13) gives a promi- 
nent place on its front page. From this article we quote the fol- 
lowing passages : 

“The intention is praiseworthy, to be sure; but what of the 
attempt to combine two such different things as a national theater 
and a theater where art is practised for art’s sake? It is surpri- 
sing how far they are from a proper realization of these matters in 
America. The theater in America serves quite a different art from 


the theater in France. Art has nothing to do with it. All you see 
is a place for recreation. 


“In other words, the French theater is for folks of leisure, the 
American theater for workers. One is an artistic theater, the other 
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is a place for amusement—two very different ‘things. Let it be 
borne in mind how the classic stage of France was built up, or 
rather amid what surroundings. It was an institution kept apart 
primarily for the leisure class, who could bring to it a fresh mind 
and body disposed to enjoy products of art. It all comes back to 
a different conception of social ideals. Work, in the common 
sense of the term, in those days was despised. Nowadays, above 
all in America, where there is so little tradition, idleness has come 
to be despised. Work, from having been a means to an end, is 
regarded as an end of life. It may well be that this new ideal is a 
brave one; but you must accept the consequences. Leisure, 
directly or indirectly, favors art. Work pulls the other way. It 
is unjust to ask people who are spent from their day’s work to 
enjoy Shakespeare. All you should by rights offer them, all they 
care for is light trash. It takes students hours of toil, with the 
help of a professor, to apprehend the beauties of ‘Hamlet’ or of 
‘Macbeth,’ yet you would have tired folk, who have had no 
preparation whatever, be moved to admiration thereby. That 
goes plainly against common sense. And that is why we believe 
that a national theater in America would not be artistic, or, if it 
were artistic, would not be national.” 


In conclusion the writer metes out some grudging words of 
praise to the performances of the British “ Elizabethan Stage So- 
ciety” in the United States, notably to their production of “ Every- 
man,” and to the production of ancient classic plays by the dra- 
matic societies of American colleges.— 7rvanslated and condensed 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


LINGUISTIC LAZINESS. 


“ TT has long been recognized,” writes Mr. Herbert W. Horwill, 

“that the laziness of human nature is an important factor in 
linguistic changes.” Many instances of change, due in the past to 
this cause, have been recognized by students of the history of 
words. Mr. Horwill cites illustration of the same tendency from 
contemporary speech and literatures, and shows how again and 
again the desire to speak easily overcomes the ambition to speak 
correctly. From his paper in the September Cr¢ic (New York) we 
quote as follows: 


“ Our intellectual indolence is indeed so general that examples ot 
iteven permit of classification. One of the most frequent of the 
corruptions of the English language in our own day is due to a for- 
getfulness of the difference between transitive and intransitive 
verbs. Here are a few specimens: ‘As this auditorium is lighted 
by the rays of the sun that sift through these rich glasses.’ ‘It 
is a great mistake to collapse the lovable little self-conceits of men.’ 
‘It can be used without the slightest: danger of fading the goods.’ 
The transitive use of ‘retire’ has by this time established itself so 
securely as to be beyond the reach of protest. 

“Sheer dislike of taking pains is again responsible for the prac- 
tise of putting nouns to uses which ought to be reserved for verbs. 
Why does a man say, ‘This is an era thresholding a more marvel- 
ous period’? Simply because life is too short to allow him time 
enough to hunt for a verb that isa verb. ‘I have never had my 
articles featured,’ ‘I do not fellowship that idea,’ ‘ He did not sense 
the situation,’ are further instances. ‘Motive,’ ‘list,’ ‘loan,’ ‘grade,’ 
and ‘voice,’ are other words whose use as verbs indicates that our 
civilization is in the hustling stage. 

“ But the laziest of all laziness is the practise of coining unneces- 
sary new words. It might have been supposed that, when there 
is already in existence a word which exactly denotes the idea to be 
expressed, it would be easier to fall back upon this word than to 
invent another. In fact, however, it often requires less effort to 
construct a linguistic monstrosity than to find the term that has 
been consecrated by good usage. Take, for instance, such words 
as ‘extinguishment,’ ‘revealment,’ ‘withdrawment,’ ‘devotement,’ 
‘denotement,’ and ‘startlement.’ It is not difficu't to trace the 
mental process. The word ‘extinguish’ was in the speaker’s 
mind. He wanted a noun, and to stick ‘ment’ on to the verb was 
an expedient nearer to hand than the search for ‘extinction.’ Oc- 
casionally the quick change is from the noun to the verb. When 
a man says ‘to administrate,’ we may be sure that he first thought 
of ‘administration,’ and that he was then in too great a hurry to 
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notice that the analogy with such pairs as ‘celebrate ’ and ‘celebra- 
tion’ would mislead him. If one were making a collection of lin- 
guistic curios, one might add to it such exhibits as ‘ propellation,’ 
‘affirmance,’ ‘clientage,’ ‘reminiscential,’ *moveless,’ ‘ traditionary,’ 
‘leisuristic,’ ‘unsympathy,’ and ‘bishoply.’ In the mind of the 
offender there seems almost to be lurking a kind of predatory false 
analogy which grabs at his expressions and distorts them before 
he can help himself. 

“Is it too late to purify our speech from these mischievous ten- 
dencies, or must we'be content to see a great language turned into 
shoddy? Certainly the effectiveness of English as an organ of 
thought is weakened by the careless use of its vocabulary. The 
creation of redundant words really adds nothing to the resources 
of a tongue, and the overworking of some words, combined with 
the underworking of others, means actual impoverishment. Only 
a pedant would object to the gradual expansion of the dictionary 
by means of the adoption of new idioms and terms. When our 
ancient metaphors have lost their edge, we may be pardoned if we 
turn even to colloquialisms for pointed expressions to take their 
place. But there is no progress through confusion.” 


NOTES. 


AN intense love of music, according to Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, is one of 
the most hopeful elements in the character of the Filipinos. ‘This taste is 
displayed in many ways, notably at their fuherals, in their home entertain- 
ments, and in their theaters. “The Filipino voice, like the Filipino people,” 
Mr. Fortune tells us, “is very small and thin; but what it lacks in force it 
makes up in shrillness, and can easily be heard in the vast flat bamboo 
theater, the roof of which is seldom more than ten feet high in the center.” 


WE read in 7he Outlook, London, that English opera and opera in Eng- 
lish are arriving: ‘Their landing from the boat of time may be ungraceful 
and unskilful ; but for all their discovering of meager ankles and dropping of 
fat bundles, the desirable creatures are getting their feet fairly set on 
British soi], In ten days Covent Garden will be open once more for five 
weeks of Wagner, Verdi, Balfe, Wallace, Gounod, Mozart, and Mr. Colin 
McAlpin in that language of librettists and translators which may be 
good-naturedly cailed a sort of English.” In America also the production 
of grand opera in English is an enterprise which appears to be steadily 
gaining ground, It isannounced that Mr. Henry W. Savage, whose neme 
has been for some years identified with the movement on this side of the 
Atlantic, will put ten companies upon the road this season. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


MUST OUR CHEMISTRIES BE REWRITTEN ? 


S pagees the recent discoveries in radio-activity necessitate a 

revision of our ideas regarding the structure of matter and a 
restatement of our elementary principles of chemistry is the belief 
of many scientific men. In a leading editorial with the heading 
“The New Chemistry,” 7he Scientific American (August 22) states 


the case thus: 


“Just what shall be done with the newly discovered radio-active 
substances is a problem that perplexes every thinking physicist. 
They refuse to fit into our established and harmonious chemical 
system; they even threaten to undermine the venerable atomic 
theory, which we have accepted unquestioned for well-nigh a cen- 
tury. The profound mathematical deductions of the modern school 
of English physicists, based upon the startling phenomena pre- 
sented by the Roentgen and Becquerel rays, as well as by the 
emanations of radium and polonium, may compel us to change our 
notions of ultimate units to such an extent that the old-time atom 
may be compelled to give place to something infinitely smaller. 
The elements, once conceived to be simple forms of primordial 
matter, are boldly proclaimed to be minute astronomical systems 
of whirling units of matter. This seems more like scientific moon- 
shine than sober thought;.and yet the new doctrines are accepted 
by Lodge, Crookes, and by Lord Kelvin himself. 

“The abandonment of the atom, at first faintly advocated. is now 
seriously discussed. When it is considered that radium, despite 
its prodigious radio-activity, loses an inappreciable amount of its 
mass—an amount calculated by Becquerel to be one gram in a 
billion years per square centimeter of surface—the enormity of the 
atom and its utter inadequacy to account for the phenomena pre- 
sented become manifest. Radium does emanate particles of some 
kind—this much at least is certain. These particles can not be 
atoms: for atoms are so large that the active substance would 
rapidly lose in weight. The necessity of abandoning the atomic 
theory was long ago discussed by Crookes. His study of the 
phenomena of the vacuum-tube at high exhaustions had led him 
to formulate his ‘radiant-matter’ theory, for which he was com- 
pelled to bearnot a little ridicule. To him it seemed that the lumi- 
nous, electric, or mechanic phenomena of the vacuum-tube could 
be accounted for only by assuming the existence of something 
much smaller than the atom—fragments of matter, ultra-atomic 
corpuscles, minute things very much lighter than atoms, and, in- 
deed, the foundation-stones of which atoms are themselves com- 
posed. Prof. J.J. Thomson, Sir Norman Lockyer, and Lord Kel- 
vin later adopted some of his views. The discovery of the radio- 
active substances has placed the radiant-matter theory on a firmer 
footing.” 

If we must discard the atom, what are we to accept in its place? 
The author of the article from which we are quoting goes on to 
say that two new conceptions have been found necessary—the 
“ion” as the unit of matter, the “ electron ” as the unit of force—and 
that the new chemistry “holds that matter and force are different 
manifestations of the same thing.” Few physicists would agree 
with this statement. According to some recent hypotheses. indeed, 
matter and electricity are identical, but the physicist has never 
acknowledged that electricity is a form of force or even a mode of 
energy. Apparently the fact that engineers apply the term “ elec- 


tricity ” to what physicists call “ electric energy ” is responsible here, 
as elsewhere, for a good deal of confusion. This confusion of 


terms, however, does not affect what follows. To quote further: 


“Inertia is the characteristic, indeed the indispensable, property 
of both matter and electricity. What could be simpler than to as- 
sume that the ultimate particles of each are one and the same? 
Professor Fleming has declared that ‘we can no more have any- 
thing which can be called electricity apart from corpuscles, than 
we can have momentum apart from matter.’ And Sir Oliver 
Lodge has given it as his opinion that the Dalton atom, which was 
once an axiomatic conception of chemistry, may consist of a cer- 
tain number of electrons rapidly moving in orbits. 

“Vague tho many ideas of the modern chemist must necessarily 
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be when his science is passing through an important transition 
stage, still he has calculated with no little nicety the masses of ions 
and electrons. Sir Oliver Lodge puts it thus: If we imagine an 
ordinary-sized church to be an atom of hydrogen, the electrons 
constituting it will be represented by about 700 grains of sand, each 
the size of an ordinary full stop, rotating, according to Lord Kel- 
vin, with inconceivable velocity. Crookes puts it still more graph- 
ically. The sun’s diameter is about one and a half million kilo- 
meters, and that of the smallest planetoid about twenty-four 
kilometers. If an atom of hydrogen be magnified to the size of 
the sun, an electron will be about two-thirds the diameter of the 
planetoid. 

“If the electrons of all elements are exactly alike, or, in other 
words, if there is but one matter, just as there is but one force, and 
if the elements be but the various manifestations of that one mat- 
ter, due to a different orbital arrangement of electrons, it would 
seem that we are fast returning to the conceptions of the middle- 
age alchemist. The transmutation of metals involves but the 
moditication of the arrangement of electrons. 

“Many an old chemist looks askance at these moder views on 
matter. Few indeed venture to accept them without qualification. 
Of one thing at least we are certain—the atomic theory, if it is not 
a theory of the past, must be satisfactorily modified to account for 
the phenomena of radio-activity.” 


HOW THE BLIND AVOID OBSTACLES. 


ta the blind possess a special sense, or an unusual ability to 

utilize some ordinary sense, that enables them to steer clear 
of obstacles in their daily walks? This question is discussed in 
Cosmos by M. Laverune, who relates some interesting anecdotes of 


this peculiar faculty. He says: 


“The senses of hearing and touch supply in great measure the 
place of the sense of sight in blind persons. One is often struck 
with the rapidity with which they decipher with their fingers char- 
acters in relief and with the way in which they recognize the voices 
and the steps of persons whom they know. By practise they 
finally become able, if not to sharpen their senses, at least to know 
how to utilize more completely than those who see, the impressions 
transmitted by those senses. 

“It has been remarked that numbers of them possess a certain 
aptitude in guiding themselves and in avoiding obstacles without 
using the sense of touch or apparently that of hearing; this has 
been called by certain authors the sense of obstacles. ‘Thus a 
blind person walking through a house will tell without hesitation 
whether a door is open or shut. Young blind persons may be seen 
moving about in a playground without striking against the trees. 

“Some tacts relating to this subject have been cited by Dr. Java 
in his book ‘Among the Blind.’ The first of these was observed 
by himself : 

“*M. G——, professor of history in the National Institution of 
Paris, lost his sight about the age of four years by atrophy of the 
optic nerve. ‘There is complete absence of odor. He can just dis- 
tinguish light from darkness, and occasionally can vaguely perceive 
large objects. M. G——., who is an observer of the first order. 
undoubtedly possesses the sense of obstacles, which enables him. 
for instance, when walking along a street to avoid with certainty 
the trees and the lamp-posts. He even avoids in the country great 
piles of stones on the roadside. He feels the presence of a wall at 
more than two yards’ distance. In my presence he recognized in 
the middle of a room the existence of a large piece of furniture 
which he correctly guessed to bea billiard-table. We have proved 
that the mass of the obstacle influences his perception; a leaf ot 
paper does not produce the same effect as a thick book of the same 
size. He affirms that his sense of obstacles is much more sharp in 
complete darkness; there is thus no possibility that his percep- 
tion of objects is due to his sense of light. With him, as with 
many others, the sense of obstacles disappears almost entirely 
amid noisy surroundings.’ ” 


Another anecdote of similar import runs as follows: 


“1 know in my neighborhood a young man of twenty-seven years. 
blind since the age of two years, very intelligent, who is just about 
to end his education and his apprenticeship to the trade of rope- 
making. ~He guides himself alone along the roads. His village is 
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four kilometers [2% miles] from my home; when he comes to see 
me, he walks very quickly and without hesitation turns at a right 
angle when he reaches the road to my house. It is by the sense of 
hearing that he is able to avoid obstacles. 

“When there isa strong wind that shakes the leaves of the trees 
along the road, it sometimes ‘happens that he will run against an 
obstacle that he avoids in calm weather. The confused noise of 
the foliage masks the sound of his footsteps. 

“ In like manner, when snow is on the ground, he hears no longer 
the echoes against the trees by the roadside, and he is obliged to 
strike his thigh with his hand to make a noise whose echo will in- 
dicate the neighborhood of the obstacle.” 


This example, the writer notes, illustrates the part played by 
audition in many of these cases. But some seem to be altogether 
independent of it. The author next cites a case, quoted by Prof. 
William James, in which a blind man who possessed this “ obstacle- 
sense” in an unusual degree states distinctly that hearing has 
nothing to do with it, because it is more distinct when snow is on 
the ground, and also when the ears are stopped. It disappears en- 
tirely, however, when the face is covered with a thick cloth, and 
hence the possessor of this sense believes that it resides in the 
skin, altho no part of the body but the face shows it. The author 
of the article goes on to say: 

“Some blind people say that they detect obstacles by means of a 
peculiar sensation in the forehead. Can it be that the skin of this 
region is specially sensitive to the invisible radiations of the spec- 
trum? It would be interesting, says Javal, to investigate whether 
obscure radiations do not play some part in the perception of ob- 


stacles by the blind. The experiments attempted in this direction 
are not conclusive.” 


The sense of obstacles is not, it appears, confined entirely to the 
blind. James relates that a friend of his can with closed eyes de- 
tect the presence of objects and describe their size and shape. He 
ascribes this to variations of pressure on the ear-drum, too slight 
to cause sound, but regards the sensation as rather tactile than 
acoustic. In concluding, M. Laverune says: 


“We do not think that the blind have any special sense of 
orientation. It is probable that they utilize better than those who 
see impressions that are less useful to the latter.”—7vrans/ation 
viade for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


SOME QUEER USES OF THE GOAT. 


\ HAT is the use of a goat? asks a writer in 7he Lancet 

(August 1). It seems probable that the keeping of goats 
is in some degree a relic of very ancient superstition, which would 
have it that these animals brought good luck. Such a superstition 
dies hard. The writer notes that, according to press reports, some 
of the inhabitants of Cambridge, England, are trusting to the pres- 
ence of a goat to protect them and their houses from the infection 
of smallpox. This, he remarks, is only another proof that primi- 
tive barbarism dies out very slowly even under the shadow of col- 
leges and laboratories dedicated to the highest forms of scientific 
research. He goes on to say: 


“The Cambridge dairyman who sends his goat into and round 
the dwellings of his neighbors in the .rea infected by smallpox 
along the Newmarket Road is said to be giving expression to a 
rooted local belief. Indeed, he has only extended to human beings 
the universally found rustic superstition that goats bring good luck 
and insure the health of cows and other animals. It is common in 
Lincolnshire, for instance, to keep a goat on the ground of its 
being ‘healthy for cattle.’ Among old-fashioned cattle-men in Vir- 
ginia the goat is held to bea preventive of disease and a clear- 
away of noxious herbs. In Ulster a goat grazes among the cows 
of the small farmers in order to bring good luck and to eat poi- 
sonous weeds, and on many large dairy farms in the south of 
England a goat or donkey‘is sent out with the herd in order, as 
avowed, to prevent premature calving. Finally, in large London 
stables a goat is often kept-either to lead the horses out in case: of 
fire or for no reasonat all. Why are goats kept, and what is their 
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use? A writer in Motes and Queries, where the question of the 
‘Goat and Folk-lore’ was discussed some years ago, was inclined 
to the belief that the goat’s efluvium kills microbes. But he was 
met by the objection that a fortiori the pig would be the better 
antiseptic agent of the two. The argument was fallacious, yet the 
goat is not a microbe-killer. It is probable that his luckiness and 
health-giving properties have a pagan origin and that he remains 
symbolically a relic of the days of witchcraft. The witches of the 
Walpurgis-night rode on goats who were devils in disguise, and 
‘it is possible that goats are placed among other cattle because the 
witches will not hurt animals which are under the protection of 
their friends.’ Whatever excuses and explanations are urged now- 
adays, the goat remains a creature of the black art, just as the 
cuckoo, who still figures in the oaths of German peasants, is prop- 
erly the bird of (1) the Devil; (2) Woden; and (3) Indra. The 
goat, by the bye, appears in Scandinavian mythyology as the car- 
riage-horse of Thor.” ~ 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF PLANTS. 


ETWEEN the older belief that the actions of all living crea- 
tures but man are entirely automatic, and the modern idea of 
certain popular writers on natural history that beasts think, feel, 
and reason precisely as man does, lies the scientific attitude that 
sees in the doings of the lower creatures a manifestation of many 
different grades of intellect, all lower than ours, and growing sim- 
pler and simpler as we get farther away from man. Where, then, 
shall we draw the line? In an article on “ Plant and Animal In- 
telligence,” in Harper's Magazine, Prof. N.S. Shaler asserts his 
belief that it is unnecessary to draw it anywhere. He follows the 
manifestations of intelligence down through the organic scale to the 
lowest forms of animal life, and is even of the opinion that we can 
trace them in the plant world—whence his title. Says Professor 
Shaler: 


“ar 


l'o those who have not fellowed the studies of modern botanists 
which bear upon what we might term the animal-like habits of 
plants it will be difficult to convey an adequate idea of how like are 
the actions of these apparently remote creatures. Moreover, any 
effort to set forth the facts in illustrative detail would require space 
not here admissible. Taking, however, certain familiar instances, 
we may cite the growth of plants in darkness toward the light, and 
the movement of tendrils in the direction of a support which they 
seek. There is a host of similar actions which may conceivably be 
automatic if we are willing to introduce the conception of the autom- 
aton wherever it is needed, tho without proof that it is present, 
much as the ancient astronomers dealt with the notion of epicycles 
when they found their computations called for it. In effect, the 
automaton hypothesis, tho in a way legitimate, now appears to be 
in many instances more objectionable than that which accounts for 
the action of plants by the operation of some mode of intelligence. 
The question is one of great difficulty, for the means whereby 
critical tests may be made are not in our hands; the best we can 
do is to approach the problem with an open mind and with the 
conviction that on its solution may depend the view we are to hold 
as to the nature of the control which shapes the world. 

“In approaching the question as to the existence of intelligence 
in plants the student has but one available resource. He must con- 
trive to build a series, ora kind of a ladder, reaching from the 
clearly determinable, step by step, over the unknown to the point 
he is to determine. In this instance the first step of the ladder 
must rest on human nature, on the intelligence we know in our- 
selves, and thence the successive steps of the series lead by way of 
the animals downward until we attain to the grade of creatures not 
above the plants in complexity; then by comparison between the 
earlier animals and the plants we may obtain a basis for a judg- 
ment—as we shall see, a fairly well-affirmed foundation for belief. 

“Even the automatonists have to acknowledge, apparently to 
their sorrow, that intelligence exists in man, but they hold this to 
be an eminent peculiarity of this aberrant species. Moreover, 
they hold that even in man the automaton is the greater, the basilar 
part, the intelligence being no more than a light upon the summit 
of the structure, which as a whole is essentially mechanical. This 
view as to the nature of man appears to be based on a confusion of 
the intelligence which is conscious of itself and that which is below 
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the plane of that peculiar mode of mental action. One of the most 
important results of modern psychology has been to establish the 
fact, Jong fairly evident, that a large part of our mental processes, 
as truly intellectual, save for the peculiar illumination of self-con- 
sciousness, as any of our mental work, goes on without our knowl- 
edge. . . . Ina word, we may accept the statement that our higher 
intelligence is but the illuminated summit of man’s nature as true. 
and extend it by the observation that intelligence is normally uncon- 
scious, and appears as conscious only after infancy, in our waking 
hours, and not always then.” 


Besides this, we are reminded by Professor Shaler, our knowl- 
edge of other men’s intelligence is based only on inference from 
their actions—we have no such direct knowledge of it as each man 
has in his own case. Remembering then that intelligence is not 
necessarily conscious, and that its existence must be inferred from 
action, Professor Shaler sees no reason to limit ittoman. Actions 
that imply it occur in the whole animal series from the higher 
forms to the lower. Even in the jelly-like amebe and other pro- 
tozoa, motion, feeding, choice of position, etc., are not essentially 
different from similar actions in the higher vertebrates. Even the 
fact that the so-called intelligence of insects is so radically differ- 
ent from that of vertebrate animals suggests that the two forms 
may have developed from a common foundation that “ contained 
the germs of mind.” Now, granting all this, have we any right to 
stop here? May we not carry our observations and conclusions 
down into the plant world? Professor Shaler thinks that we can. 


He says: 


“If we may regard it as established that the animal series trom 
the lowest to the highest forms are in some measure influenced by 
intelligence—the evidence seems to me to compel this opinion 
the question arises whether there is any reason why we should 
limit the action of mind to this kingdom, allowing it no place in 
the vegetable. On this point it may be said that while the ancient 
views as to the strong demarcation between plants and animals 
have had to be revised, there remain certain physiological differ- 
ences, which serve in a general way to separate the two groups. 
Thus the plants are so ordered that they are all able to obtain food 
directly from inorganic matter, while animals have that ability in 
very, small measure. Plants have also the capacity to break up 
the compound of carbon and oxygen, commonly known as carbonic 
acid, which is net characteristic of animals. Yet when these 


« differences are weighed they do not lead us to believe that the two 


groups are anything like as distinct as they are commonly sup- 
posed to be. The most reasonable view is that they both are de- 
rived from some common ancestral form which could not well be 
termed either animal or plant, but was merely organic, and from 
this primitive stage of life diverged the two series: the plants to 
keep a close relation to the mineral kingdom, and to develop to- 
ward structures not greatly affected by intelligence; the animals. 
to take their food from plants, and to push up toward structures 
destined to afford habitations for mind. 

“Looking toward the organic world in the manner above sug- 
gested, seeing that an unprejudiced view of life affords no warrant 
for the notion that automata anywhere exist, tracing as we may 
down to the lowest grade of the animal series what is fair evidence 
of actions which we have to believe to be guided by some form of 
intelligence, seeing that there is reason to conclude that plants are 
derived from the same primitive stock as animals, we are in no 
condition to say that intelligence can not exist among them. In 
fact, all that we can discern supports the view that throughout the 
organic realm the intelligence that finds its fullest expression in 
man is everywhere at work.” 


Tobacco in Japan.—It is not generally known that tobacco 
is both cultivated and consumed on a large scale in Japan. In Za 
Nature (Paris) M. Jean Lebon gives us the following information 
on the subject: i 

“The plant is, of course, an importation; it was, in fact, intro- 
duced at the beginning of the seventeenth century by the Portu- 
guese. The habit of smoking extended rapidly, in spite of the 
efforts and edicts of a sovereign who lived in 1612. A pipe with a 
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very small bow], which must be filled at frequent intervals; is uni- 
versally used. In imitation of some European countries, the 
Japanese Government has reserved to itself a monopoly in this 
matter, having alone the right to introduce foreign tobaccos, pur- 
chasing the entire product of the native planters and selling the 
leaf tobacco to manufacturers and merchants. There is a first 
crop of tobacco in August and a second in September. The best 
quality, which comes from Kin-sin, is yellow and light and is 
adapted for making cigarettes, whose use is beginning to be com- 
mon among the Japanese. According to the latest figures that we 
have been able to find, the area devoted to the culture of tobacco 
was 37,000 hectares [about 75,000 acres}, giving 36 to 38 million 
kilograms [about 400,000 tons] of leaves. ‘These figures may 
easily vary. because the Government has the right to order the 
diminution of the area used for growing tobacco, when a large 
food-supply is necessary. A curious fact is that the Japanese have 
established important manufactories for the making of cigarettes, 
which they export in great quantities; the Murai factory, for in- 
stance, has installed the best American machinery, and has agencies 
in all the important cities of the empire, and in the Philippines. 
India, Australia, etc.” — 7rans/ation made for THE LITERAR\ 
DIGEST. 


The Value of Inaccessibility.—A curious light on a 
certain class of mining enterprises is shown by a letter quoted in 
The Engineering and Mining Journal (August 22). Among other 
recommendations of a mine the writer states that“ it is in a rough. 
wild country where inquisitive stockholders would never go.” This 
naive recognition of the value of inaccessibility, written in good 
faith by a man who evidently considers the public at large merely 
fair game. moves the editor of the paper mentioned above to sar- 


casm. He writes: 


“In the past we have known various surroundings of a mine 
quoted in behalf of its value, and among these good dumping 
facilities, fine scenery, and a salubrious climate have had undoubted 
merits; but a locality ‘where inquisitive stockholders would never 
go’ has even more obvious attractions. The gentleman who states 
the case so frankly evidently presupposes that the poor stockhold- 
ers will be deprived of the right of sending a mining engineer to 
examine this hole-in-the-wall, eagle’s nest of a proposition, and we 
have had our feelings touched with visions of stockholders flounder- 
ing with the unfamiliar snow-shoe over desolate wastes or trying 
vainly to pull themselves up steep cliffs in the face of falling débris. 
which, likely as not, is being kicked carelessly over the edge by th« 
promoter himself, annoyed by such inquisitive people. It takes 
but little of that kindly touch of nature to evoke our keen syim- 
pathy for the inquiring or irate stockholders who are balked in 
their desire to visit the mine to which they are not expected to go. 
But we warn the ingenious originator of this new departure that we 
know mining engineers who are accustomed to skip from the Malay 
peninsula to the Klondike, who climb mountains for fun and ride 
across creation for exercise. There are all the materials ready for 
a startling climax when any one of these athletic searchers after 
truth invades the distant fastnesses of that lonely cafion and swoops 
down upon that vein of conglomerate which was to yield $6 toa 
ton amid the seclusion of that dreadful spot.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“THE propagation of certain species of caoutchouc-trees,” says La Nature, 
“has been prevented hitherto by the provoking property possessed by their 
seeds of rapidly losing their germinative properties. It would appear that 
this phenomenon is due to the formation of numerous fungi on the surface 
of the seeds. Soaking the seeds in an eight-per-cent. solution of formalin 
for ten seconds destroys these parasitic growths and preserves the ger- 
minative powers for seventeen days.” 


THF power-plant of the St. Louis Exposition will include a 3,000 horse- 
power gas-engine from Belgium, the largest gas-engine in service. The 
World’s Fair power-plant will embrace more than 40,000 horse-power, “but 
by far the most interesting feature of this power-plant to Americans,” says 
The Scientific American, “must be the gas-engine display. The 3,000 horse- 
power gas-engine, above referred to, has two cylinders, each having a 
Giameter of 5: inches. The length of stroke iss5s5 inches and the revolutions 
per minute when developing 3,000 horse-power will be 85. The length over 
all of the engine is 67 feet 1% inches. The bed-plate or foundation proper 
will have a length of 77 feet 6 inches.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A GREEK PATRIARCH’S PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


6 Be Greek or Orthodox Church of the East is divided into 

two independent bodies, one in Russia, controlled by the 
“Holy Synod,” and the other in the Levant, under the direction of 
the Ecumenical The former of 
these has been practically uninfluenced by Western religious 
thought, and still claims to be the sole Apostolic church on earth; 
but the latter,as may be judged from the excellent theological 
researches of medern Greek scholars and the vigorous scholastic 
life in the University of Athens and elsewhere, has kept in close 
touch with she progressive thought of Occidental Christianity. 
Just now there is some talk of union between the two bodies, occa- 
sioned by an appeal addressed by the Patriarch Joachim of Con- 
stantinople and his colleagues in the patriarchal synod to the 
officials of the Russian Church. This appeal, together with the 
reply of the Holy Synod, is published in the Zerkhow. Viedomosti, 
the official organ of the latter body, to which we are indebted for 
the substance of both documents. 


Patriarch of Constantinople. 


The patriarch’s appeal is prac- 
tically the following : 


It must first of all be the object of the officials of the Orthodox 
church to fortify Christianity against the destructive tendencies of 
the times. One of the best methods of strengthening Christianity 
would be to effect a union and cooperation between the various 
branches of the church. It should certainly be a leading object of 
the Holy Synod to bring about a closer union between the differ- 
ent sections of the Orthodex church, and it is desirable that the 
representatives of the various independent churches be invited to 
meet and discuss ways and means of accomplishing this purpose. 
This is in accordance with the spirit of the Gospel. But there are 
also two other great Christian churches, the Roman Gatholic and 
the Protestant, and an understanding with these also should be 
made possible. It is true that the doctrines of these churches are 
distinct from the creed of the Orthodox church, but an exchange 
of views would certainly lead to good results, for that which is im- 
possible for man is possible with God. Especially should efforts 
be made to bring the Old Catholics into better relations with the 
Orthodox church, and it is time that this matter was seriously 
discussed. In addition, it would be the part of wisdom to reform 
the calendar of the Orthodox church in accordance with the revis- 
ion now in common use by Western Christians, thus exchanging 


the old Julian almanac for the Gregorian, as the latter certainly- 


has the best claim to scientific correctness. 


Upon the publication of the appeal, the continental church pa- 
pers, especially those of Germany, predicted that cold water would 
be thrown upon this union project by the representatives of the 
Russian church. And so it happened. The reply came, signed 
by the Metropolitan bishops of Moscow and St. Petersburg and 
four other high ecclesiastics, and was substantially as follows: 


The Holy Synod certainly recognizes it as desirable that the 
various branches of the church should unite. But conditions do 
not seem favorable. Even between the different branches of the 
Orthodox church it is scarcely possible to arrange conventions or 
conferences, on account of national and territorial divisions, and 
at present it would seem that the project can be furthered only by 
an exchange of views through the medium of the public press. In 
reference to our relations to the Roman Catholic and the Protes- 
tant churches, it can only be repeated that the Holy Synod will in 
the future, as in the past, pray that these branches of Christendom 
may be reunited to the original church, and that they may repent 
of their heresy and return; for the Orthodox church is the one 
Catholic and Apostolic church from which the others have in their 
error departed. It is only in this way that better relations can be 
established: between the Orthodox church and the Western churches. 
Neither of these churches has shown any friendly feeling toward 
the Orthodox church. Roman Catholics have for centuries de- 
clared it to be their fixed purpose to bring the Orthodox church 
into subjection to the Pope; and Protestants, thoroughly misun- 
derstanding the spiritual life of Christianity, have charged the Or. 
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thodox church with being spiritually dead and unproductive of 
vital Christianity, and have in addition been engaged in prosely- 
ting enterprises among the adherents of the Orthodox church. 
Their spiritual pride has been unendurable, and offers but little 
hope for reunion. Nor is the Old Catholic Church in much better 
condition, since the present leaders of that section of the church 
are almost entirely under the influence of Protestant theological 
thought. The only part of Western Christianity with which a closer 
communion seems possible is the ritualistic branch of the Anglican 
church, altho here, too, the influence of Calvinism is still too 
strong. We are of the opinion that it is not wise to attempt any 
change in the Julian almanac, the more so as it is rather the busi- 
ness of savants and scholars to investigate the claims of the two 
calendars, and many Russian investigators decidedly prefer the 
one now in use in the Orthodox church. 

Rather severe comment on this peculiar document is evoked’ in 
Western church papers. Among these, the Leipsic Airchenzei- 
tung, No. 28, closes a review of the subject with the statement that 
as long as the Russian Church officials push the persecution of 
Protestants and Dissenters as they have been doing, there is no 
reason to trust their desire for a union with the other churches.— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DiGEST. 


JEWISH COMMENT ON AN EAST AFRICAN 
ZION. 
~REAT BRITAIN’S proposal to the Zionists to set apart a 
portion of British East Africa as a Jewish colony presents a 
new and picturesque phase of the Zionist movement; and there is 
much speculation as to whether the offer will be accepted or re- 


jected. At the Basle con- 








vention, where the plan 
was made public by Dr. 
Herzl, marked 


differences of opinion de- 


Theodor 
veloped. It was decided 
to appoint a commission 
of nine to look into de- 
tails and decide upon the 


advisability of sending an 





expedition to investigate 
the proposed site, but 
even this preliminary ac- 
tion was opposed by the 


Russian delegates, who 





left the hall in protest. 
The American Jewish 
papers are not at all en- 


thusiastic in regard to the 

















new proposal. “The 

politics of Great Britain,” 

remarks Jie Hebrew OF. FRCS Seen 
Standard (New York). The leader of the Zionists. 


“may be in accord and perfect conformity with this unexpected 
tender. Perhaps the immigration question will thus be solved 
more satisfactorily than if it proceeded as it has been doing, to the 
discomfiture of the element which occasioned the appointment of 
a commission of inquiry into the question of immigration into the 


empire.” And 7he Jewish American (Detroit) says: 


“The establishment of a Jewish colony in Africa under the 
suzerainty of England may offer some hope for the relief of a por- 
tion 6f our brethren who suffer under the yoke of tyranny, but it is 
not the original Zionism of Nordau and Herzl. which contemplated 
the return of the Jews to their original home, and the establishment 
there of an independent government, with Judaism as the state 
religion. 

“If Zionism is a mere colonization scheme, and will admit itself 
to be such, it will gain the ready support of all Jews, reform and 
orthodox. This much has been urged from the beginning. But 
whether Zionism does not know itself, or whether for some par- 








ticular reason its leaders are seeking to hide its true identity we 
can not tell.” 


Jewish Comment (Baltimore) is squarely opposed to the plan: 


“ There can be no enthusiasm for East Africa. It is a cold busi- 
ness proposition, and must be figured out in profit and loss cate- 
gories. It may meansomething more. Lord Rothschild is quoted 
in its favor. If the Zionists take it up, we may be sure that the 
ICA. [Jewish Colonization Association] will be with them, for that 
association could not withstand the combined pressure of the Zion- 
ists and Lord Rothschild. Once together, they may get to under- 
stand and trust each other enough to join hands in the Holy Land. 
‘The dangers of accepting East Africa to the Zionists are serious. 
If the colony manages to get along, it will be hard to move. If it 
meets with reverses, Jewish colonization will be at a discount every- 
where. Prudence raises a voice against the East African experi- 


ment. Zionism can afford to wait. 


It would be a sorry spectacle. 
after years of heroic agitation, to find a grave for Jewish hopes in 
the wilds of Africa.” 

The Ameri 


an Hebrew (New York) says: 


\n offer from England was not unexpected, for it had been 
known that a settlement in Egypt under british rule was being con- 
templated. The effect of this opening to the Zionist movement. 
whether it accepts it or rejects it, can not but be serious. Should 
itaccept the offer, the question arises, Can the organization still 
retain its Palestinean ideal as a solution of the Jewish question, 
will not a diversion be a dissipation of its energies, a loss of its 
orthodox adherents, and, moreover, the greater loss of all basis for 

arguments formerly advanced with much enthusiasm? It will 
surely require a strong force to accept East Africa and still not 
forget Palestine. A falling off in the number of adherents from 
certain quarters may almost certainly be expected, tho a corre- 
sponding increase in other directions is not improbable. 

‘But, accepting the offer, the Zionist Congress becomes the rep- 
resentative of the Jewish people in political negotiations; it will 
stand as the one great institution, with whom other organizations 
will be compelled to act. 


An enormous power will be placed at 
its disposal. 


From a movement treated indifferently by the well- 
‘to-do and prosperous among us, it may become the rallying center 
for forces now spent in diverse colonizing works. 

“ Again, the organization, keeping the Palestine solution still in 
view, will be able to test the working capacity of its administrative 
force and the loyalty of its constituency. by engaging in a free 
colonization scheme without 
Mohammedan’s caprice. 


the miserable entanglements of a 
Governed as it is by a democratic con 
gress, it can test the intelligence of its followers in indorsing or 
refusing to indorse the plans of the executive; in short, the move- 
ment will be enabled to prove that should Zion come true, there 
will be no dreamers to kill it with impractical or conflicting schemes. 

“The movement has come to a turning-point in its existence. It 
is to be hoped that it will act with deliberation, clearness, and the 
welfare of the entire Jewish people at heart. ‘i hie statesmanship 
of Dy. Herzl will be called into play as never before, for if he suc 
ceeds in holding his supporters strongly behind him, abiding by a 
majority decision, whatever it may be, the organization will rise 
much strengthened from this important crisis.” 


The territory that Great Britain offers is an elevated tract 200 
miles long on the Uganda Railway, between Mau and Nairobi. It 
is said to be admirably watered, fertile, cool, covered with noble 


forests, almost uninhabited, and as healthy for Europeans as Great 
Britain. 


The Associated Press and the Vatican.— he great 
amount of space devoted by the daily papers to events connected 
with the death of Pope Leo and the election of his successor has 
led in some quarters to the charge that the Associated Press is un- 
duly dominated by Roman Catholic influences. “ The Baptist and 
Methodist churches of the United States,” remarks Zhe North- 
western Christian Advocate (Chicago), “together outnumber the 
Roman Catholics, and these churches do not receive one-tenth the 
notice given to Roman Catholic events, while they furnish a far 
larger proportion of readers of th: daily papers.” 
continues : 


The same paper 


“A few weeks ago two Methodist bishops. Foster and Hurst, 
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died. Of the death of one nota line was sent out by the Asso- 
ciated Press, and scarcely.a dozen lines concerning the other. Yet 
both were greater scholars than Leo XIII. One, Bishop Foster, 
was one of the most eminent preachers and eloquent orators 
America has produced, and both represented ecclesiastically a 
larger number of native Americans than does the Pope at Rome. 

“We donot believe that the Associated Press is controlled by 
the Roman Catholic Church, but it does seem at times to show far 
more consideration for that church and its representatives than it 
does for Protestants and non-Catholics. This may be due to the 
fact that Roman Catholics are more aggressive in their demands 
and in their efforts to secure the publication of information relating 
to their church and its work. The Associated Press does a great 
service for the community, greater than the community realizes or 
appreciates, but it will be a sad day for the Associated Press and 
for the daily papers it serves if the American people should be- 
come convinced that that great news-gathering agency is a tool of 
the Roman Catholic Church or of any sectarian or class body. 
Powerful as is the influence of that press and the daily papers 
which compose it, its power would be lost as quickly as was Sam- 
son’s when shorn of his locks.” 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE MODERN MIND. 


to an article on the “ Decay of the Consciousness of Sin,” which 

recently appeared in our pages (see THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 
August 22), was presented the point of view of one who thinks that 
the sense of sin is an unimportant factor in Christian experience. 
An exactly opposite view is taken by the Rev. Dr. James Denney, 
United Free 


Church College,Glasgow, 


of the 





whose book on 
“The 
has been widely reviewed 
on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 


new 
Death of Christ” 


Writing in the 
August issue of Zhe Ex- 
positor Dr. 


Denney declares his be- 


(London), 


lief that we lose the very 
heart of 


Christianity, 
‘uniess it becomes true 
that Christ died 


Jor our sins.” He says 


to us 


further : 

“It is the presence of a 
mediator, as Westcott 
says in one of his letters, 
which makes the Chris- 
tian religion what it is; 














and the forgiveness of 
’ ae , JAMES DENNEY, D.D., 
sins is mediated to us 


Professor of New Testament Language, 
Literature and Theology, at the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow 


through Christ, just as 
the knowledge of God as 
the Father is mediated, 
or the assurance of a life beyond death. But there is someti ‘2g 
specific about the mediation of forgiveness; the gift and the cer- 
tainty of it come to us, not simply through Christ, but through 
the blood of his cross. The sum of his relation to sin is that he 
died for it. God forgives, but this is the way in which His for- 
giveness comes. He forgives freely, but it is at this cost to Him- 
self and to the Son of His love.” 


There is a tendency on the part of the modern mind, continues 
Dr. Denney, to attempt to reduce the higher realities of life and 
religion to a merely physical level. He cites the attitude toward 
sin as an example, and goes on to say: 


“The atonement becomes incredible if the consciousness of sin 
is extinguished or explained away. There is nothing for the atone- 
ment to do; there is nothing to relate it to; itis asunreal asa rock 
in the sky. But many minds at the present time, under the influ- 
ence of current conceptions in biology, do explain it away. All 
life is one, they argue. It rises from the same spring, it runs the 
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same course, it comes to the same end. The life of man is rooted 
in nature, and that which beats in my veins is an inheritance from 
an immeasurable‘ past. It isiabsurd to speak of my responsibility 
for it, or of my guilt because it manifests itself in me, as it inevi- 
tably does, in such and such forms. There is no doubt that this 
mode of thought is widely prevalent, and that it is one of the most 
serious hindrances to the acceptance of the Gospel, and especially 
of the atonement. How are we to appreciate it? We must point 
out, | think, the consequence to which it leads. If a man denies 
that he is responsible for the nature which he has inherited—denies 
responsibility for it on the ground that it zs inherited—it is a fair 
question to ask him for what he does accept responsibility. When 
he has divested himself of the inherited nature, what is left? The 
real meaning of such disowning of responsibility is that a man as- 
serts that his life is a part of the’ physical phenomena of the uni- 
‘verse, and nothing else; and he forgets, in the very act of making 
the assertion, that if it were true, it could not be so much as made. 
The merely physical is transcended in every such assertion; and 
the man who has transcended it, rooted tho his life be in nature, 
and one with the life of the whole and of all the past, must take the 
responsibility of living that life out on the high level of self-con- 
sciousness and morality which his very disclaimer involves. The 
sense of sin, which wakes spontaneously with the perception that 
he is not what he ought to have been, must not be explained away ; 
at the level which life has reached in him, this is unscientific, as 
well as immoral; his sin—for I do not know another word for it— 
must be realized as all that it is in the moral world, if he is ever to 
welcome the atonement and leave his sin behind. We have no 
need of words like sin and atonement—we could not have the ex- 
periences which they designate —unless we had a higher than merely 
natural life; and one of the tendencies-of the modern mind, which 
has to be counteracted by the evangelist, is the tendency induced 
by physical and especially by biological science to explain the re- 
alities of personal experience by sub-personal categories. In con- 
science, in this sense of personal dignity, in the ultimate inability of 
man to deny the self which he is, we have always an appeal against 
such tendencies which can not fail; but it needs to be made reso- 
lutely, when conscience is lethargic and the whole bias of the mind 
is to the other side.” 





If the atonement is anything to the mind, it is everything, main- 
tains Dr. Denney. 


“It is the most profound of all truths, and the 
most recreative.” We quote, in conclusion : 

“The atonement determines more than anything else our con- 
‘ceptions of God, of man, of history, and even of nature; it deter- 
mines them, for we must bring them all in some way into accord 
with it. It is the inspiration of all thought, the impulse and the 
law of all action—the key, in the last resort, to all suffering. 
Whether we call it a fact or a truth, a power or a doctrine, it is 
that in which the differentia of Christianity, its peculiar and exclu- 
sive character, is specifically shown; it is the focus of revelation, 
the point at which we see deepest into the truth of God, and come 
most completely under its power. For those who recognize it at 
_all it is Christianity in brief; it concentrates in itself, as in a germ 
of infinite potency, all that the wisdom, power, and love of God 
mean in relation to sinful men.” 


How Ministers’ Sons Turn Out.—It has often been 
-said that “ ministers’ children turn out worse than other people’s 
children,” but in the opinion of Zhe Pacific Churchman (San Fran- 
cisco), this saying will have to be revised. 
been investigating the subject, and reports : 


The paper named has 


“Think for a moment of Emerson, whose ancestors had been 
ministers for five generations. James Russell Lowell started from 
a minister’s home. Oliver Wendell Holmes learned to tune his 
lyre in his father’s parsonage. Henry Ward Beecher sprang from 
the loins of a grand old minister of brain and brawn. 

“ Looking at the records of literature in England, we find the 
same thing. Addison, Thomson, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Young, 
Cowper, Montgomery, Heber, and Tennyson were ‘sons of the 
prophets,’ and withal hymn-writers and great poets. Turning to 
philosophy, you have the same story. Dugald Stewart, Reid, 
Abercrombie, and Bentham were parsons’ sons. 

“In general literature we find multitudes of ministers’ sons. 
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Swift, Macaulay, Thackeray, Kingsley, and Matthew Arnold were 
clergymen’s sons. 

“Of the more recent ‘past or still . living are such men as Lord 
Charles Beresford, Lord Curzon,‘Cécil -Rhodes,-W..T. Stead, An- 
thony Hope, R. D. Blackmore, Henry James, Marcus Dods, and 
Grant Allen. Such names as these, supplemented by thousands 
less conspicuous, but none the less useful, that can be found in any 
American or English work of national biography, will stand as an 
abiding witness that ministers’ sons turn out—and they turn out 
well.” 


“As a generality,” adds 7he Western Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati), “we believe that, contrary to the popular aphorism, 
the ordinary run of ministers’ children are, in virtue, as one might 
expect them to be, up to if not above the average of the children 


of our best citizens.” 


THE NEW MOVEMENT FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


— HE “ Religious Education Association ” was organized in Chi- 

cago in February, 1903. Its object is “ to render such gen- 
eral assistance as shall increase the efficiency of all individuals and 
organizations now engaged in religious and moral instruction, serv- 
ing as a clearing-house for ideas and activities. unifying 
ting, and developing all 


. Stimula- 








those forces which to- 
gether can secure to re- 
ligion and morality. their 
true place and their prop- 
er influence.” It has al- 
ready enrolled more than 
fifteen hundred members, 
and the number is rapidly 
Prof. Frank 
Knight Sanders, the pres- 


increasing. 


ident of the association, 
the American 
Monthly Review of Re- 


views (September) : 


says in 


“A perusal of the list 
of members conclusively 
shows that the religious 
and educational strength 
of the country is already 
centering in the associa- 
tion. 

















This gives ample PROF, FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, 
reason to anticipate 
steady and important 
progress as a result of the 
movement. 


Dean of the Theological Faculty of Yale 

University, and President of the Religious 
Education Association. 
It is noteworthy that this association, within three 
months after its organization, had nearly one-half as many active 
members (with the same annual fee of two dollars) as the National 
Educational Association after its thirty years of illustrious history 
and unparalleled service to general education.” 

Since the organization of the association, its executive board has 
appointed two executive officers, thirty-nine state or provincial 
directors, and one hundred and thirty-three committeemen to be in 
executive charge of the sixteen departments of religious education 
at present organized: universities and colleges, theological semi- 
naries, churches and pastors, Sunday-schools, secondary public 
schools, elementary public schools, private schools, teacher train- 
ing, Christian associations, young people’s societies, the home, 
libraries, the press, correspondence instruction, summer assem- 


blies, religious art and music. We quote further: 


“ The association plans to make each annual convention the occa- 
sion for a noteworthy permanent contribution to the working litera- 
ture of religious education. No pains will be spared to insure that 
the next convention, in March, 1904, will afford such a treatment 
of ‘The Bible in its Practical Application to Life.’ The associa- 
tion will do its constructive work through its departments, and 
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should not anticipate their action. Each one of the sixteen is in 
charge of an important field, altho public interest seems to be par- 
ticularly centered upon the religious education of the young in the 
Sunday-school. the day school, and the home. A great and puz- 
zling problem is that of the elementary and secondary public 
schools. ‘These departments are under the wise guidance of well- 
known men who are fully identified with public-school interests, 
and yet are in complete sympathy with an effort to reasonably pro- 
mote religious growth side by side with mental training. These 
and other departments have organized, initiated investigations, and 
will be heard from as soon as there can be a judicious publication 
of results. An organization so far-reaching must make haste 
slowly, notwithstanding the natural desire on the part of the pub- 
lic for immediate reforms of all abuses. 

“A factor of no inconsiderable value in the promotion of these 
interests will be the Council of Religious Education, as yet unor- 
ganized. It will be composed of sixty active members of the 
organization, each one chosen as an expert, on the basis of his 
actual contributions to the cause of religious education. This 
body will give itself to the initiation, conduct, discussion, and 
completion of investigations, on the basis of which it will make 
authoritative recommendations.” 


The Religious Education Association, we are told in conclusion, 
“welcomes to membership not only those who are actively engaged 
in the work of religious education, such as ministers, professional 
men. secretaries, or teachers, but every one who desires to make 
his or her influence felt in promoting a wise progress in religious 
and moral education.” 


WANTED: A PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL POPE. 


"T° HAT the principle embodied in the papacy is winning favor 

among other branches of the Christian church than the Ro- 
man Catholic is evident from a recent editorial appearing in the 
New York Churchman. This leading organ of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has come to the conclusion that “a chief execu- 
tive is as necessary for the church as for the nation.” It says: 
“The past few weeks have shown how wide the interest is in the 
Roman effort to unify the voice of Christendom by giving it ex- 
pression in a personal head. Christendom should be unified, and 
it could have a head, not only without damage to itself, but to its 
incalculable help, provided that head should be a constitutional 
and representative one.” 7he Churchman continues: 

“ As a national church we have no such representative. tho the 
history of Christianity justifies it and the experience of every 
organization demonstrates its necessity. The time is passed to 
point complacently to the papacy as a warning against such a de- 
velopment. The history of the papacy furnishes all the evidence 
needed against a false use of authority and against its unreal, un- 
natural. and unrighteous manipulation; but it also furnishes the 
most masterful testimony in history to the power of organization. 
It would be unwisdom amounting almost to madness to forfeit the 
priceless privileges of organization because the power which they 
gave was abused in the past and is fraught with danger for the 
future. If it be dangerous for the church to have a constitu- 
tional and representative head. it is more dangerous for it not to 
have one. We churchmen stand. and have stood, in a great and 
growing nation, unable to express the mind or to. interpret the con- 
science of the church except at intervals of three years. And hav- 
ing nursed timidity for three years, we are ever ready, with accumu- 
lated timidity, to avoid corporate action on any question unless it 
is circumscribed by what we are pleased to call ecclesiastical 
limitations. As a necessary consequence our communion has not 


been, and is not felt to be,a corporate national force to be counted 


on and dealt with as such by industrial, social, or political organi- 
zations. Existing in and having. our immediate mission to a 
nation that has grown up from a group of isolated States into a 
compact body, developing greater and greater powers in its na- 
tional legislature and in its Chief Executive, and yet always re- 
taining and emphasizing its representative character, we stil] linger 
in the days of ‘State’s rights.’ with isolated dioceses existing 
largely as independent units and resisting all efforts to develop an 
organic national life. Asa national church we seem to have for- 
feited, while the nation has adopted and absorbed, the church idea. 
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The country has accepted the corporate principle and acted it out 
courageously. It has passed from an aggregation of isolated 
States to the realization of itself as a nation. And yet that nation, 
with all the dangerous machinery of a strong government (as some 
churchmen would say), is more democratic than the church. Its 
heads of States, its national representatives, and its President him- 
self, are hele to a stricter account and are kept in closer touch with 
the people than the bishops of dioceses or the rectors of parishes 
If the church is to realize herself as a national church, and 
if the members of the church in the United States are to grow 
up to the full consciousness of their obligations as citizens of 
the kingdom of God, there must be some expression of the na- 
tional ideal in her organization. It is as necessary to free thé 
church from the evils of diocesanism as from the kindred evils of 
parochialism and individualism. Some additional and more effec- 
tive form of organization, therefore, whether it be provinces or 
some similar system, with an executive head for the national 
church, has become a necessity.” 


The Living Church (Milwaukee), another prominent Protestant 
Episcopal organ, expresses its “cordial agreement” with 7/e 
Churchman’s argument. It says further: 


“We even go so far as to believe that the progress of the church 
will remain almost at a standstill until such organization shall be 
effected. 

“We sadly need an executive head to be, after a constitutional 
manner, the administrator of the church; and we also need most 
imperatively a system whereby groups of perhaps a dozen neigb- 
boring bishops in any immediate locality may have the power 
quickly to investigate and quietly to adjust any ordinary difficulties 
that may arise. Few who are not in touch with the actual life of 
the church realize how frequently this urgent necessity is felt, and 
how unfortunate it is, very frequently, that we have no way of 
meeting an emergency. ae 

“It is a pleasure to know that 7he Churchman is alive to the 
urgent necessity.” 

The Sacred Heart Review (Boston, Rom. Cath.) does not regard 
The Churchman’s suggestion in a very serious light, but concedes 
that it has a certain significance. We quote: 


“ The Churchman comes out boldly for a Protestant Episcopal! 
pope! It does not say pope, but it mentions the papacy as an 
example of a truly representative executive system. 

“* As anational church we have no such representative,’ says The 
Churchman, *tho the history of Christianity justifies it, and the 
experience of every organization demonstrates its necessity.” The 
claim to be a ‘national church’ on the part of a communion which 
is among the smallest numerically of the chief sects in the United 
States will cause a passing smile: but the importance of such an 
utterance with regard to the papacy from the chief organ of the 
Episcopalians is very great indeed and shows how things have 
changed.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IN a paper read before the American Federation of Catholic Societies at 
Atlantic City, recently, the Rev. H. G. Gantz stated that out of two hun- 
dred and seventy thousand Indians in the United States one hundred and 
six thousand are Catholics. 


A “BIBLE LEAGUE” has been organized in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
with the avowed purpose of “driving out destructive higher criticism.” 
Its president is Bishop Mallalieu, and the promoters hope to establist 
branches in every Methodist conference in the country 


THE principal addresses delivered at the Northfield conferences in Mas- 
sachusetts this summer are collected in the current issue of Northfiela 
Echoes. Among the speakers represented are the Rev. R. J. Campbell, the 
Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, Prof. E. I. Bosworth, John R. Mott. and Robert 
E. Speer. 


“CONSIDERABLE sport,” says 7he Universalist Leader (Boston), “is made 
of our preacher President by some thoughtless people, some of whom it 
would seem ought to know better. It certainly can not be a bad thing for 
the Chief Executive of this great nation to go about preaching so funda- 
mental and goodathing as personal righteousness; and it does seen 
strange that there are those whose profession should make them eve! 
ready and eager to welcome the support of any one in their own peculiar 
work, who would minimize such a contribution ‘as the President is seeking 
to make. ... Every Christian minister, whatever his politics, should be 
glad when President Roosevelt proclaims Christian principles to those 
whom the minister can not reach. And it would not bea bad idea for some 
of our ministers to study the homiletic method of the President ;_ it. might 
introduce an element of efficiency into some inefficient pulpits.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ALLEGED ISTHMIAN CANAL CORRUPTION 
FUNDS. 


“ Riggeratelaleta funds, employed on a gigantic scale by United 

States railroad interests, brought about the rejection of the 
isthmian canal treaty by the Colombian senate, according to 
charges set forth in the editorial columns of 7he South American 
Journal (London), an organ of the British investing public. Mil- 
lions of dollars were expended by the corporations of this country 
in their efforts to destroy the prospects of the undertaking upon 
which President Roosevelt has set his heart, if we may accept 
statements quoted by the English paper, which sees reason to fear 
that they may have partial foundation in fact, adding : 


“It (the canal treaty] was strongly opposed by important vested 
and speculative interests in the United States, and in the Colom- 
bian republic by an antagonistic feeling, actuated in part by patri- 
otic motives and in part by a desire to make a more favorable pecu- 
niary bargain for Colombia than that secured by the terms of the 
agreement. During the discussion of the treaty in the Colombian 
senate the hostile influences were untiring, and not, it is suggested, 
particularly scrupulous in their efforts to prevent its acceptance. 
That the means adopted were of a somewhat questionable charac- 
ter, tho, in such cases, perhaps, not unusual. may be presumed 
without much difficulty. The American transcontinental railways 
naturally regard the construction of an interoceanic canal with no 
favor, and have doubtless done what they could to defeat the 
treaty. To them the execution of this stupendous work would 
probably result in a very serious diversion of freight traffic, or at 
least injure its carrying value by bringing about, as the consequence 
of competition, a great reduction in the existing rates. Under 
these circumstances it was not likely that those who control and 
administer the affairs of the colossal transcontinental network of 
railways would submit to this without making a big fight for their 
own hand, with at least good hope of postponing the evil day. The 
ultimate realization of an interoceanic canal between the Pacific 
and Atlantic oceans may be inevitable, but the time of its coming 
may be delayed, and we are now face to face with the fact that 
another obstacle has been placed in the path of progress as regards 
the consummation of this grandiose conception. But this has not 
been effected at a cheap price, if it be true, as is asserted, that it 
has cost the transcontinental railways something like five million 
dollars to procure the rejection of the Panama Canal. From their 
point of view, it may be that this large sum of money has been 
well spent. How has it been expended? The New York corre- 
spondent of a London contemporary, referring to this matter, ob- 
serves: ‘The Colombian senate is controlled by the railroads, 
which at Washington side-tracked the Nicaraguan proposition, 
substituting Panama for it. It is asserted now that the United 
States will not be allowed to build either canal, the railroads being 
strong enough to defeat both projects by holding them up indefi- 
nitely in the South American legislative assemblies. The millions 
of dollars which have already been spent in defeating the canal will 
be supplemented by other millions to preserve the traffic monopoly 
of the American railways.’ The policy pursued is simple, but ap- 
parently efficacious. At Washington it is to play at battledore be- 
tween the Panama and Nicaragua Canal projects, and in South 
America it is obviously to have recourse to sinister influences 
inimical to the purity of political life. To say that the ‘Colombian 
senate is controlled by the railroads’ is a grave impeachment. 
We can not deny that in every part of the world individuals may 
be found who are capable of being corrupted, and it is of course 
possible that in Colombia there may have been isolated instances 
of senators having ‘itching palms,’ ready to sell their conscience 
and their country fora base consideration. But the rejection of 
the treaty was unanimous, and not even the most credulous could 
entertain the idea that the Colombian senate does not contain a 
single member in its midst with integrity beyond the reach of bri- 
bery. The insinuation against the honor and patriotism of the Co- 
lombian senate is, in fact, a gross and clumsy libel. It may or 
may not have acted wisely in rejecting the treaty, but that the mo- 


tives for doing so were high-minded we do not for a moment 
dispute.” ' 


In its review of the situation. the /eurnal des Débats (Paris) 
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makes no mention of corruption funds, having, evidently, not heard 
of them, or else deeming the reports unworthy of belief. It ob- 
serves : 


“ The despatches announcing the decision of the Colombian con- 
gress are rather confused. Some of them give the impression that 
the matter has merely been postponed. A law similar to the 
Spooner act will have to be voted in order to give the President 
authority to sign such a treaty as is necessary without exceeding 
his constitutional authority. Others say the Hay-Herrian treaty 
has definitively failed, and American newspapers are making men- 
tion of the Nicaragua route. We are not so disposed to conclude 
with these pessimists - perhaps interested —that the acquisition of 
Panama by the United States has been brought to nought at the 
last moment. The Americans have no desire to dig the canal by 
the ruinous Nicaragua route, and the Colombians have every mo- 
tive to wish that the canal shall be constructed through their terri- 
tory, a thing they are not in a position to accomplish themselves. 
An agreement, therefore, is probable, especially as the Americans 
are just the ones to settle the financial objections, public and pri- 
vate, that may have cropped up, and to bring to bear upon Colom- 
bia a pressure of which no third Power has the least disposition in 
the world to diminish the effect. The suggestion has already been 
made that a movement for independence be inaugurated in the 
state of Panama, which is furious at the yote of the senate in 
Bogota. Independence would enable the state of Panama to deal 
directly with the United States. Colombia has every inducement 
to reflect, and those who look on have reason to form in advance 
some idea of the direction in which the second thoughts of the 
Colombian Government will lead it.”"— 7rauslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


UNREST THROUGHOUT SPAIN. 


ISCONTENT in the army amounting almost to insubordina- 
tion, an epidemic of strikes, and an agressive republican 
agitation, have combined to impart to the internal situation of 
Spain a character that elicits as much pessimistic comment as ever 
in Europe. The /udépendance Belge (Brussels) repeats its fre- 
quent expressions of doubt as to whether there is any hope left for 
Spain, while the Paris 77es, tho not without hope, thinks matters 
are going from bad to worse. The London 77es, which has de- 
voted considerable space recently to the condition of affairs in the 
Iberian peninsula, says, in the course of an elaborate editorial : 


“That Republican stalwart, Sefior Salmeron, whose name car- 
ries one back to the turbulent days before and just after the Alfon- 
sist restoration, has sent a circular all over the country bidding his 
followers to organize meetings which shall ‘criticize, censure, and 
attack the monarchical régime, while showing its incompatibility 
with the national spirit craving for justice.’ Simultaneously, the 
army and the remnant of the navy, irregularly paid and deprived 
of their chances of work and promotion by the results of the war 
with America, are giving ominous signs of trouble. After that 
war retrenchment became a political necessity; and this retrench- 
ment, following upon defeat, has greatly exasperated the officers. 
The same feeling which led Admiral Cervera to resign his position 
as head of the navy general staff is leading his angry juniors in 
both services to say outrageous things in their professional papers, 
and to talk openly of ‘employing the force of force rather than the 
force of reason.’ 

“Everybody will feel sympathy with the young King, thrust into 
this disagreeable situation at an age when he can hardly be ex- 
pected to cope with it. Everybody, too, will regret that the 
queen-mother, who ruled Spain as Regent with so much ability 
and tact during her son’s minority, should by the nature of the 
case be unable to give much help. As to the statesmen of Spain, 
who are they? For years, politics were a game played according 
to well-known rules—a perpetual cricket match betwen the elevens 
of Sefior Canovas, the Conservative, and Sefior Sagasta, the Lib- 
eral. But these clever captains are dead, and they have left, it 


would seem, no successors capable of attracting the country’s 


attention or of persuading it that the same old game should be 
allowed to proceed indefinitely. The world will learn, not without 
a certain grim amusement, that the Liberal party believes itself 
strong enough to deal with the Socialists and the military difficul- 
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ties, and that its new leader is probably to be General Weyler. It 
will be interesting to know how the pacifier of Cuba will bring his 
record into harmony with Liberal principles, or how far his pro- 
gram for the futurewill‘departfrom his-practises inthe past. The 
army may very likely welcome him, and the Republicans may pos- 
sibly regard him as a Prim, who may at the favorable moment give 
them what they want. Foreign observers will be content to hope 
that this kind of solution may be avoided. The years that fol- 
lowed the deposition of Queen Isabella were not such as any 
rational people ought to wish to go through again.” 


LOCALIZING THE BALKAN DISTURBANCE. 
USTRIA and Russia are one in desiring a localization of Bal- 
This 


explains the situation as it exists to-day, or to this effect every 


kan disturbances within a comparatively limited area. 
leading English newspaper expresses itself. But there is some 
disagreement between the two Powers, resulting primarily from the 
presence of the Russian squadron in Turkish waters for a length 
of time that has caused the Austrian Government keen anxiety. 


So the incident is interpreted. Austria and Russia, we are assured 


‘“ 


by The Westminster Gazette (London), “conceive themselves to 























SULTAN AND BALKANITES. 
BALKAN AGITATORS —“ We will make you free us, tyrant!” 
SULTAN—“ I wish I could free myself.” 
—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


have the best of reasons for keeping the Turk where he is for the 
present and postponing any more definite solution than the reform 
of his government. 
Count Lamsdorff [Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs] to per- 
suade the Bulgarian Government that Russia, in seeking satisfac- 
tion for the murder of her consuls. means no encouragement what- 
ever to the Christian insurgents.” Russia is alarming Europe by 
her proceedings, however, unless the London Standard is much 
mistaken. It declares: 

“So nervous have the Powers who are closely interested in the 
Balkans become that if Kussian vessels were to remain much 
longer in Turkish moorings, one or more of them would inevitably 
be tempted to send up ships in something like equivalent strength 
by way of counterpoise. In Vienna, indeed, a most interesting, if 
somewhat visionary, set of speculations seems to have already 
gained currency. If Russian and British vessels alone were to 
concentrate within view of ‘he Turkish capital, would it not mean 
that ancient antagonisms were about to be revived? If, again. 
French and Italian squadrons were to join them, would not the 
reasonable interpretation be that the Powers were unanimously 
resolved to apply coercion to the Sultan? The air has been so 
charged with electricity that political listeners may well have de- 
ceived themselves into thinking that they heard the rumble of the 
thunder. Meanwhile, the Russian Government can congratulate 
itself upon having secured the prompt acceptance of its immediate 
demands—the punishment of all concerned in the murder of M. 
Rostkovsky—with a promptitude that goes far to justify the sum- 
mary methods of persuasion adopted. Moreover,a certain amount 
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of progress has been made in the accompushment of those reforms 
in,administration for which it has assumed responsibility conjointly 
with Austria, and which were sternly recalled to the Porte’s recol- 
lection on the occasion of that outrage.” 

But the London Sa/urday Review issues a warning against too 
much faith in stories of “Turkish misrule.” Russia, moreover, it 
adds, “has sufficient domestic troubles to deter her from reckless 
adventures.” “We are 
incapable of guessing,” it asserts, “what Russia’s policy in Mace- 
donia can be, nor have we the clue to the movements of her fleet. 
But in the long run—if not now, then it may be next year—if the 


The Speaker (London) is less convinced. 


crisis follows the usual course of events in the East, the Power 
which begins by insisting on reform, and plays the part of protec- 
tor to a resolute race in revolt, will find itself compelled to think of 
occupying the country itself, to prevent recurring massacres. That 
Austria should hold the west and Russia the east of Macedonia 
would fora moment be a welcome relief.” But the condition of 
the people of the Balkans would be made worse in the end by such 
a proceeding, we are told. “ Their independence would be no bet- 
Further: 


, 


ter than a name.’ 


“If England holds aloof, the moment will come when it will be 
too late to protest against such a consummation as this. France 
is hampered by her Russian ties, and Italy is an unwilling ally of 
Austria. In this matter we are the diplomatic pivot. With us 
France and Italy might act. Without us they will do more than 
they did in the Armenian crisis, when Signor Crispi mobilized an 
army which waited only for the signal from London. Public opin- 
ion in France is already restless at what M. de Pressensé [the dis- 
tinguished member of the French Chamber] calls the ‘abdication 
of the Western Powers,’ and Italy is assembling a fleet in Sicilian 
waters. We could find no nobler way of consecrating our new 
friendships than by reviving the tradition of duty and humanity in 
the Near East. The only solution worthy of civilization is a mixed 
occupation of Macedonia, not by two Powers, but by the whole 
concert, with a program which would ultimately work out the same 
liberation which Crete enjoys to-day.” 


Russia’s action in sending her fleet to Turkish waters is a grave 
feature of the complications, according to the London 77mes. It 
regards the irritation expressed in Vienna at Russia’s course as a 
warning of troubles yet to come. The Weue /reie Presse (Vienna) 
has editorials which bear out this London opinion. The Austrian 
organ says Russia’s conduct will create suspicion and anxiety. In 
Germany there is more reserve. The Vossische Zeitung says: 

“ A war between Bulgaria and Turkey would be a misfortune for 
Europe. No matter how it went, the real difficulties of the crisis 
would only begin. Bulgaria’s craving for expansion is insatiable. 
With the simplicity of the self-seeking natural man, the Bulgarian 
regards it as a matter of course that he should have his way, and 
everybody is expected to act accordingly. The Bulgarian can not 
comprehend why all Europe and America as well do not support 
him in his longing to be great. Roumanians, Greeks, Servians, 
Turks, and, if possible, Albanians too, must be constrained, en- 
slaved, exterminated, in order that Bulgaria may have room in 
which to attain her civilizing aim. Should the Bulgarians triumph 
(against probability) in a war with Turkey, there would be no way 
of handling them. From Russia they received their independence 
as a gift, Servian incompetence subsequently helped them to cheap 
laurels, and the result is that while they are unable to lift their 
country out of the slough in which it is wallowing, they are for that 
very reason laying about them in all directions. Bulgarian victory 
over Turkey in war would bring no peace to the Balkans. On the 
contrary, the war-dance would be only at the commencement of its 
frenzies. Until the Bulgarians have been thoroughly unified, until 
they have been brought to understand clearly that human beings 
live on the other side of the mountains as well as on their side, it 
is idle to expect any sort of peace from them. 

“Turkey, too, would make a bad victor. It is always difficult 
to deal with the Sultan and the Sublime Porte. Seldom have rela- 
tions with the Sultan been so tortuous as during the period of the 
Greco-Turkish war. The most energetic methods had to be em- 
ployed by diplomatists in order to hold Turkish feeling in check. 
A new war of victory would fire Mohammedan fury in the most 
perilous fashion. The relations of the Powers with Turkey would 
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be more difficult rather than more manageable. In short, whether 
Turkey or Bulgaria gained the upper hand in a war, it would prob- 
ably become essential to keep the victor in check by a strong 
demonstration of military force. The European concert would 
have a thankless and tremendous task on its hands.” 


The plans of Austria and Russia for the pacification of the 
Balkans have practically failed, declares the Paris Zemps, which 
speaks at times almost with the authority of the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The paper adds: 


“Turkey has evidently not taken the agreement between Russia 
and Austria too seriously. That agreement did not impress Turkey 
as any too substantial and sincere. It is, nevertheless, certain 
that Russia acted throughout in most perfect good faith and with 
all the disinterestedness that could be expected in a diplomatic 
agreement. With perfect preciseness and perfect candor the Czar 
sent to the Balkan nationalities, through Count Lamsdorff, coun- 
sels of prudence and moderation. But now Ottoman promises 
remain a dead letter. What is the position of Russia in the face 
of the Slav peoples of the Balkans, and, above all, in the face of 
her own people? The very prestige of Russia is damaged in the 
Balkan peninsula. Two Russian consuls have been killed. Jt has 
not been stated—notwithstanding the agreement which makes 
Austria and Russia one—that a hair has fallen from the head of 
an Austrian consular agent. Is Mohammedan fanaticism subtle? 
The truth is that the Ottoman Government need exercise no exces- 
sive perspicacity to detect the secret and original defect of the 
Austro-Russian agreement. Austria and Russia promised each 
other not to intervene. But the most serious peril would not have 
been in their direct action. Turkey herself is intervening. And 
when she decimates the Christian populations of Macedonia, when 
she creates a desolation and a solitude, with fire and sword, from 
Novi-Bazar to Salonica, do her proceedings displease Austria and 
Russia equally? Turkey is exterminating Slavs. Now there can 
never be Slavs enough to suit Russia. ‘There are always too many 
to suit Austria.”— Translations made for Yur LITERARY DIGEST. 





NATIVE CHINESE PRESS ON RUSSIA IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


N ATIVE newspapers throughout China are doing their best to 

stir the population to discontent, if not revolt, in the opin- 
ion of competent observers in Peking and Shanghai. Russia is 
singled out as an object of attack, a fact which, according to some 
European papers, has won for the Empress-Dowager the support 
of St. Petersburg in her crusade against native journals and jour- 
nalists. The native journals are usually printed in Shanghai or else- 
where within the limits of foreign jurisdiction, and then smuggled 
The Celestial Empire, a Brit- 
ish paper published in Shanghai, prints its usual instalment of 


into the most remote viceroyalties. 


quotations from this native press, among them the following attack 
upon Russian methods, which appeared in the 7ung Hen Hu Pao 
(Shanghai) : 


“The Chinese authorities are many, and the ways of sending in 
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bribes by the Russians are also many. Our Government depends 
upon a certain prince to solve all difficulties in the diplomatic cir- 
cle. Ti Lien Ying, the eunuch, has great influence in the palace. 
and a certain princess, having been very friendly with the legation 
ladies, can speak to her superiors with good result. They are the 
authorities of China. In reality the viceroys and governors of 
different provinces have no influence whatever, and are under the 
control of the Peking authorities. The Russians being aware of 
this, put all their strength to bribe the above-mentioned people, 
for the result obtained from them will be good and perfect. The 
Russians must have told the Chinese authorities that they are un- 
safe personally, and as they believe this, then Russia assumes the 
responsibility for their protection. As the bribes are heavy and 
the words sweet, it is no wonder that they should have fallen into 
her trap. The eunuch, being unable to know the general affairs of 
the country, would serve those who have presented him with bribes 
and do his best for them. We do not believe that the prince and 
princess actually received bribes at all, but Russia would have pre- 
sented them with valuables or other precious articles, altho they 
are not monetary bribes. She understands which officials have 
strong influence and which have not, and she aims at the former in 
sending bribes to them. Consequently, Russia is always success- 
ful in doing her work. No matter whether the secret treaty is 
signed or not, Manchuria is as good as gone.” 


Russia’s methods of negotiating a treaty with China are dwelt 
upon at length in another leading native paper, the Shu Pao 
(Shanghai), a publication which has become familiar by name to 
the whole civilized world because of the Empress-Dowager’s efforts 


to have its editors beaten to death. Says the native organ: 


“We published some news the other day regarding the [proposed 
Russo-Chinese] treaty, from which we may know that Russia has 
forced China to accept her demand. The Russian Minister at 
Peking says that he has asked the representatives of England. 
Japan, and the United States about this matter, and the reply was 
that they would not interfere with it at all; he hopes China will 
not believe the words of others, so that friendly intercourse may 
not be cut off. We understand that the Japanese and the United 
States ministers at Peking have sent in five articles to the Chinese 
and Russian authorities there, demanding a reply within five days. 
and the Russian Government has returned four articles in their 
reply. How could it be possible that the three Powers would not 
interfere with Russian demands on China? Is Russia going to 
cheat others? The Russian Minister has said that no interference 
will be made by England, Japan, or the United States. Then 
China believed what was told to her and acted accordingly. If 
China did not act according to the advice of others, then how could 
the friendly intercourse be cut off through the influence of others? 
This is proved to be contrary to what the Russian Minister has 
said. Manchuria belongs to China, and she ought not to wait for 
outside interference before she is bold enough not to allow 
Russia to take possession of Manchuria, no matter whether other 
countries interfere with it or not. 

“On the first occasion Russia declared that she did not fear at 
all if she were in conflict with the three Powers. This was done 
in order to frighten us. On the second occasion Russia had noti- 
fied China that both should maintain mutual friendship, so that 
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she may help us in case of need; that she may entice us to fall 
into her trap by means of sweet words. Lastly, she advised China 
not to depend upon England, Japan, and the United States for her 
protection. China knows that England and Japan did everything 
for the benefit of others, while Russia wants to seek interest in 
China for herself only. Therefore she stops others from similar 
interests. We donot know how the Russian Minister would an- 
swer us. He says that Russia is very friendly with China, and as 
great difficulty has arisen in the diplomatic service, why does she 
still raise so much trouble against China, instead of helping her in 
case other Powers would make fresh demands? On the contrary, 
Russia has tried her best to deprive us of our sovereign rights, and 
— sent in claims which China can never be able to accept. 

“The Russian Minister has said that Russia would not fear if 
she were in conflict with the three Powers, and if so, why did she 
notify them asking whether they would interfere? 
Russia ready to begin the war? 





If they do, is 
Prince Ching [of the Foreign 
x Office] is aware that Russia only threatens us and entices us with 
sweet words.” 


THE PROMOTION OF M. DE WITTE. 


~ UROPEAN journals are endeavoring to explain just what it 

is that has happened to Sergei Yulievitch de Witte, for ten 
brilliant years Russian Minister of Finance, and now the benefi- 
For M, 
de Witte, “Atlas of the Autocracy,” as one British organ has 


ciary of a promotion that seems difficult of explanation. 


termed him, was provided with a successor on the eve of the long- 


heralded celebration of his tenth year in office. St. Petersburg 





witnessed recently a gathering of men prominent in Russian finance, 
this conference having been called solely to arrange for some be- 
coming tribute to the man who, like Alexander Hamilton, had 
touched the corpse of his country’s credit and caused it to spring 
to life. Now M. de Witte finds himself a promoted man, to the 
mystification of many. His new post details upon him the duty of 
He is now a member, and 
“The 
notes Zhe States- 
man’s Year Book,“ is that of examining into the projects of laws 


giving his opinion when it is asked. 
may even become President, of the Council of the Empire. 


? 


chief function of the Council of the Empire,’ 


which are brought before it by the ministers, who have a seat 
ex officio, and of discussing the budget and all the expenditures to be 


made during the year. But the Council has no power of proposing 
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alterations and modifications of the laws of the realm; it is, prop- 


wae 


erly speaking, a consultative institution in matters of legislation.” 
Such is the “promotion” meted out to the “ Atlas of the Autoc- 
racy,” of whom R. E. C. Long wrote last January in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review (London) : 


“It is now ten years since M. Witte succeeded to the discredited 
Ministry of M. Vishnegradsky, and gained his first opportunities 
for doing in the name of the state everything that he had formerly 
denounced in the name of the people. During these ten years he 
has appeared in innumerable ré/es. He has been responsible for 
an increase in the revenue unparalleled in any other European or 
American State. He has been the builder of railways; the Father 
Matthew of a demoralized population; the friend of peace; the 
creator of industries; the humanizer of taxation; the monopolizer 
of everything; the friend of the prosperous oppressed ; the speak- 
ing-tube of Russia to Europe; and all these parts he has played 
with an assiduity and resolution worthy of the illustrious mother- 
race which has produced De Witts, De Wittes, and De Wets to 
astonish all the world. There is no apparent link between any two 
of his achievements. But piecing them very carefully together, 
acute critics see in the picture produced the traits of an unmista- 
kable ambition. The purpose of every measure undertaken by the 
Minister of Finance during the last ten years, they allege, is the 
same: the creation of an omnipotent state, owner or sole disposer 
of all sources of wealth in the empire; a state with the civil inhab- 
itants merged in officialdom, dependent on the Government for 
their daily bread, and servants of an autocracy henceforth -safe 
forever.” 
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the supposed bankrupt empire into a modern state, rapidly advan- 
cing in material prosperity.” 

Even before the recent promotion of Russia’s brilliant Minister 
of Finance to membership in the Council of the Empire, with 
the prospect of his becoming its President, the London Pudsic 
Opinion noted the interesting fact that “each of the four great 
Powers with whom the future of the world is said by the political 
horoscopist to lie, has one peculiarly commanding personality 
among those who control its affairs.” In America it is President 
Roosevelt, in Germany the Kaiser, in Great Britain Mr. Chamber- 


lain, in Russia M.de Witte. To quote further: 


“Ten years ago the Russian Minister of Finance was practically 
unknown; to-day there are few who take an intelligent interest in 
industrial and political progress to whom Sergei Yulevitch Witte 
is nota good deal more thana name. In that brief space Russia 
has undergone something tantamount toa revolution. Industries 
have been fostered, gigantic state monopolies have been created, 
huge surpluses have taken the place of deficits in the national bud- 
get. And all this is the work of one man, and that man is M. de 
Witte. That his work has been an unalloyed boon to the Russian 
people it would need some courage to assert. He has his detract- 
ors, of course; the greater his achievements the more certain is it 
that they will not escape sweeping condemnation. In the process 
of the most peaceful revolution vested interests must be effected, 
personal predilections must be rudely shocked, and some incon- 
venience and injury occasioned io individuals and localities. . . . 
M. de Witte’s greatest achievement during his decade as Finance 
Minister has been to double the Russian revenue. How it is that 
Russia has permitted herself to be fleeced as he has fleeced her by 
new taxation during years when larger and larger surpluses have 
been created it passes the wit of the average Western mind to un- 
derstand. The Russian taxpayer is a patient beast. What has 
been done with these surpluses is no secret. M.de Witte has used 
them to buy up various concerns, such as the liquor trade, and has 
gradually turned the state into a gigantic trading corporation, the 
profits of which go, not in relief of taxation, but in buying up other 
concerns. He is making the most remarkable experiment in mon- 
opoly known in the whole world’s history. The De Witte trusts, 
as they might be called, are a more astounding development than 
anything to be found in America.” . 


There is another report of the former Finance Minister’s pro- 
motion which makes him President of the Council of Ministers, as 
wellas member of the Council of the Empire. Such is the ver- 
sion accepted in France, where the leading organs insist, accord- 
ing to cabled reports, that he has been “ side-tracked.” However, 
as the Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) says, M. de Witte has before 
now snatched glory from humiliation, to the discomfiture of his 


enemies. We quote: 


“It goes without saying that a minister who has been ten years 
in office acquires a collection of implacable hatreds which, as likely 
as not, are the best evidence of his capacity. This is extremely 
likely to be the case in Russia, where criticism is primarily directed 
toward those functions which come under the authority of a finance 
minisier.”—7Zvanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


IRRECONCILABLE IRELAND —“The Land Bill has passed 
House of Lords,” says 7he United /rishman (Dublin). “Not a single im- 
provement has been effected in it. On the contrary, its provisions, 
wretched as they were as to shooting rights and as to the laborers, have 
been made more wretched still.” 


the English 


THE BOLD Boy Or THE BALKANS.—“ The personality of Boris Sarafov 
is interesting and typical of the movement he directs,” savs the London 
Saturday Review. “He possesses abundant courage, but when we have 
said that, we have exhausted his virtues. He doubtless believes in his 
cause, but that may be said of many miscreants. A master of disguises, 
an expert in bribery, and a born leader of men, he seems to be at once 
ubiquitous, invulnerable, and irresistible. He has estabiished a reign of 
terror throughout three vilayets, the majority of whose population desire 
only to be let alone; he flouts pashas, outwits kaimakams, and eludes flying 
squadrons of zapties; none ever knows where he is until an outrage is com- 
mitted, and then, before the authorities have recovered from their surprise, 
he is probably a hundred miles away. When the bank was blown up at 
Salonica, he stood by disguised as a policeman. He has never ordered 4 
crime which he was not ready to commit himself. He would make aa 
ideal hero for a penny novelette.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


NOONDAY SHAFTS OF CUPID. 


MIDDLE-AGED LOVE-STORIES. By Josephine Daskam. Cloth, 4% x 7% in., 
29 pp. Price, $1.25. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


ISS DASKAM has trained the public what to expect from her 
pen, and the present volume of seven short stories will not dis- 
appoint her admirers. The title is rather heavy-footed, and the 

captious critic might object to its grammar. Stories about the loves of 
middle-aged people will not appeal overpoweringly even to the middle- 
aged. Romantic love, which is the brand preferred by the literary 
gourmets, is a rare visitant to the fourth or fifth decade. Happily for 
the interest of the reader, Miss Daskam has invested her middle-aged 
persons, who succumb to the tender sentiment, with all the ardor of 
those in the spring-time of life. They 
blush, they throb, they become agi- 
tated, and, like the Gentiles, ‘‘ devise 
vain things.”’ 

They are charming stories, whether 
she is telling of the man who falls in 
love with the nurse who has come to 
look after his married sister, prepara- 
tory to an operation; or of the ele- 
gant gentleman who marries the lady 
who is bent on reforming the village; 
or of the woman teacher in the 
woman's college, who yearned back 
seven years to the lusty young Ger- 
man who had asked her to marry him, 
and who wrote him that she would, 
which brought him across the ocean 
as fast as modern steam could speed 
him; or of the ‘told maid” (that isa 
harsh word, and really never suggests 
itself, no matter what age Miss Das- 
kam’s feminine converts to love may be!) who sends the old French 
professor back to the fishing-village he was pining for, with the legacy 
which she had meant “to do’ Europe on; or of the really dreadful case 
of the silver-haired gentleman who thought it was the daughter he was 
in love with, and then found out it was her mamma, which was far 
more convenadble, or of the country aunt who married the rich widower, 
also a countryman in heart, despite the deleterious influences of the 
mining (or undermining) West; or of the society gentleman who falls 
in love urctuously with the well-fleshed rustic sister of the extremely 
fashionable and wealthy Mrs. Dud. 

There is not much complicity in these love-affairs; they all have a 
happy ending. As for the literary dressing, that is the salvation of the 
book. Miss Daskam is extremely up-to-date, she knows the foibles of 
human nature, her style is sparkling and her humor delicious. A 
graduate of Smith College, she has assimilated the world well and her 
touch is sure. She has not done anything great, but she has done 
things not very great most extremely well. The How is almost as im- 
portant as the What, as far as interest goes. 

Americans dearly love writing that is seasoned with clever, witty 
remarks. Miss Daskam’s tale certainly is seasoned. ‘* Mrs. Ranger— 
you mean the woman who smokes?’ says Aunt Julia Trueman to her 
up-to-date niece. ‘‘ For heaven's sake, Aunt Jude, do not speak of her 
as if she smoked for a living,” retorted Carolyn. 

















JOSEPHINE DASKAM. 


AGAIN A ZENDA STORY. 


THE TRAITORS. By E. Phillips Oppenheim, Cloth, 5 x 7% im., 344 pp 
Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


~ VERY conspicuously successful book serves as a prototype for 
many others. Long ago ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ was imitated so 
many times that ‘‘ Robinsonades” became a term applied to an 
entire class of books. In those days the number of books published was 
comparatively small, and the imitation of any was conspicuous. To- 
day the compiling of book statistics is not so simple, and it would be diffi 
cult to ascertain just how many books are the progeny of ‘* The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” Certainly a large number of books owe their inspiration to 
Mr. Hawkins's tale. The writers have fairly covered the map of Europe 
with tiny principalities and duelings, and then set the poor heir to the 
throne to fighting to keep the trivial kingdom which the author gave 
him, 

The structure of these stories is very simple. In a mountainous 
country, snugly tucked in between the boundaries of two or three 
European Powers, lies the little realm of Who-knows-where. _ Its legiti- 
mate ruler is a brave young man; but he has enemies. Usually his 
country harbors one or more dangerous adventuresses, and there is too 
often a treacherous minister of state. Moreover, the Powers are cast- 
ing greedy eyes upon the tiny kingdom, and it becomes speedily evi- 
dent that this monarch, so sore beset, needs friends. He finds one in 
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the brave young Anglo-Saxon who knew and loved the king when he 
was traveling in Europe ‘zcognito. From Zenda down, it has been one 
of the strict rules of the game that the close companion of the king must 
be an Englishman or an American. He stays by the king until the lat- 
ter is vanquished or is firmly settled on his throne again. 

Such is the guileless plot of the Zenda books. Such, in broad lines, is 
the plot of ‘‘ The Traitors,” which is a very good Zenda book indeed. 
The story runs along swimmingly and does not give the reader time to 
suspect where he has read it all before. The detail is as new as the plot 
is old; and Americans can not but be pleased to have the king marry an 
American lady, and to have her father, a capitalist, open up the natural 
resources of this picturesque but backward country. Sowhen we go to 
visit Theos (we had almost said Puritania), we may be sure that the 
railways will be all they should be, and that we will find all modern im- 
provements in the hotels. 

After all, because a thing has been done well once, that is no reason 
for not doing it again. ‘* Prince Otto”’ did not keep Mr. Hawkins from 
writing ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ and simply because the latter is a 
better book than ‘‘ The Traitor,” one need not quarrel with Mr, Oppen- 
heim. His book is a good one of its kind, and will serve to pass an idle 
hour or two amusingly. 


A MODERN DUMAS. 


THE GRAY CLOAK. By Harold MacGrath, Cloth, 5x 7/in., 463 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Bobbs, Merrill & Co 

HOEVER loves a story for the story's sake must perforce read 

this book with delight, for Dumas himself has hardly outdone 

it in dash, movement, change of scene, and situation. The 

scene opens in Paris during the sway of Anne of Austria and Mazarin. 
The plot grows out of the gray cloak of the Chevalier Paul de Cévennes, 
son of the redoubtable Marquis de Périgny, which has been found or 
stolen by an enemy, who, disguised in it, impersonates Paul, enters the 
house of a nobleman, possesses himself of a paper of immense impor- 
tance, especially to the young wife of the aged nobleman, and, while 
trying to escape with the precious paper, kills the nobleman. De Cé- 
vennes knows nothing of the encounter, but, owing to his cloak, pays the 
penalty and is condemned to banishment from Paris by order of Mazarin. 

The plot seems simple enough, but the complications growing out of 
it are manifold. Paulis already in love with the newly made widow 
without knowing that she has ever been a wife. He has met her only 
incognito. The man who fraudulently wore his cloak is also a suitor for 
her hand. Court life, gambling, duel- 
ing, intriguing, unfold themselves ga!- 
ore. Scenes shift from Paris to the 
country and thence to America, or, 
rather, New France, where gay cour- 
tiers and high-born ladies mingle 
with and manipulate Indians and Jes- 
uits alike. 

It is a book that takes one altogether 
out of the ruts of every-day life, dis- 
penses with reality, and plunges into 
a life such asin all probability never 
did exist, a life where valor seems 
almost a drug in the market, where 
human life counts for naught, where 
devil-may-care conduct and _hair- 
breadth escapes abound, and where a 
rapier point is the most fitting reply 
to every opponent—a mad world, 
where religion and immorality went 
hand in hand, where women were 
game to be hunted, and where intrigue and finesse were the best 
weapons. Yet, withal, it is a merry, invigorating world in which to live 
for a couple of hours, in a book, provided the reader is not astickler for 
strict accuracy concerning historic personages and does not insist upon 
verisimilitude to life. 

















HAROLD MACGRATH., 


A FRENCHMAN’S VIEWS OF AMERICAN WAYS. 


BUSINESS AND LOVr, Hugues Le Roux 
$1.20. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


R. HUGUES LE ROUX, who delivered a number of lectures 
here in French, tells us in this book what he thinks of our ways 
of making money and of making love. He writes with perfect 

candor, and a good deal of what he says will be indorsed by Americans 
who are thoughtful, broad, and intelligent. His frequent comparison of 
American conditions with French ones is needlessly reiterated; but it 
is undoubtedly true that if we could take a little from the French and 
they a little from us it would be for the improvement of each nation. 
He says: ‘' France is one of the countries where people flirt the 
least; for us, there are two domains, love and conversation. The 
exchange of ideas with a woman, ¢éfe-d-i@te, is the greatest possible 
pleasure. One meets in Parisian salons quantities of married men 
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whose wives are not present. What one never sees is the woman 
alone.” Widows’and-divorced women are rarély seen in society, and 


one never meets ‘‘those who are no longer young girls and who are 
not yet old maids.’’ ‘ French society does not admit the existence of 
the unmarried woman; it isimpossible for her to penetrate anywhere.” 
Of course, therefore, the independence of American women, espe- 
cially the unmarried ones, and more especially of ‘‘the girls,” im- 
pressed him very strongly. At his first dinner-party, which was at a 
Fifth Avenue house, he remarks that ‘‘ nothing, either in appearance or 
manner, was an indication whether the fine-looking creatures who came 
into the American salon were young girls or married women.” He 
addresses one of these doubtful ones as ‘‘ Madame,” thinking it more 
polite, and she sets him right. Then she adds: ‘‘In France, if you are 
over twenty-five, if you are not a monstrosity, if you look like a woman 
of the world, people can not accept the idea of your not being married. 
Is it so very improper to be unmarried in France?" 

This led to M. Le Roux’s writing her a letter later, in which he sets 
forth voluminously that woman's end is marriage and maternity. All 
of which will show how ready this Frenchman was to get impressions, 
and pretty strong ones, of American men and women, and notably in 
the important fields of ‘‘ Business’? and ‘ Love.” He does not like 
the individualism which pervades here, and a good many Americans will 
agree with him that it is pushed too far: that women and children are 
allowed too much prominence and domination, ‘‘ This worship of self, 
raised to the standard of a moral principle, isthe outcome of the abso- 
lute independence wherein the American girl is brought up by her 
family.” 

M. Le Roux thinks the women colleges are subversive of the proper 
end of woman, the aforesaid marriage and maternity. He speaks of 
‘the third sex,” here and elsewhere, ‘*monstrosity.”” He is not 
enamored of ‘‘the business woman.’’ He says: ‘I distinguished a va- 
riety of the human ‘species’ peculiar to America, This strange animal 
is known as ‘the business woman.’ She is not the offshoot of a new 
but a hybrid, sterile like the mule.’’ Which shows that this 
lecturing Frenchman expresses himself candidly and feels strongly. 

There is no special value to this work for Americans. M. Le Roux 
says nothing which is not well known by ourselves, tho Americans 
have beceme used to it, and he has brought a good deal of freshness to 
the consideration of our characteristics and national traits. 
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A DRAMATIC EPISODE IN AMERICAN 


HISTORY. 
HISTORIC HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA. Vol. 1V. Braddock’s Road and Three 
Relative Papers. By Archer Butler Hulbert, Cloth, 12mo, 213 pp. 


Price, $2.50. With maps and illustrations. 


HE French were invariably defeated by the British on this con- 
tinent,’’ says Mr. Hulbert, ‘‘ because the British overcame nat- 
ural obstacles to which the French were content to trust as 

insurmountable.’”’ The French made a league with the Alleghenies; 

but Washington, Braddock, and Forbes conquered the Alleghenies. 

Few roads ever cost so much as Braddock'’s Road; few roads ever 

promised so little at first and later played so impressive a part in the 

development of any continent. 

Braddock was a lieutenant-colonel of the line and a major in the 
Foot-Guards; tho born in Ireland not Irish, for neither Irish nor Scot 
nor Roman Catholic could aspire to the meanest rank in the Foot- 
Guards; on the field a dare-devil, in private life dissolute; in temper, 
‘ta very Iroquois’’ for brutality, according to Walpole; but ‘ never in- 
solent to his imferiors,’’ according to himself. Nevertheless he was for 
forty-three years in the service of the famous Coldstream Guards, and 
was a survivor of bloody Dettingen, Culloden, Fontenoy, and Bergen- 
ap-Zoom; ‘‘ and with all his brutality,” wrote Walpole, ‘‘ when he was 
stationed at Gibraltar in 1753, he made himself adored.”’ 

One has but to read the blind and bungling ‘‘instructions’’ with 
which Braddock was hampered at the outset by the King and the Duke 
of Cumberland to accept the pathetically indignant conclusion of this 
American historian, that few men have ever suffered more disastrously 
in reputation and in person because of the failures, misconceptions, and 
shortcomings of others than the man who received those orders and 
bravely tried to obey them. A friend of Braddock, writing of the Gen- 
eral’s last night in London, says: ‘‘ He told me he should never see me 
again, for he was going with a handful of men to conquer whole na- 
tions, by cutting their way through unknown woods.”’ It was the man 
who was sent to lay out a continuous graveyard who shaped it into an 
imperial highway; intrepid and capable, he did it with an insufficient 
and half-mutinous army, made up of drafts of the most worthless in 
some Irish regiments, ‘‘ who, if they had not been in the army, would 
probably have been in Bridewell.”’ 

Tho lost in the Alleghenies, the old road and all its eventful days 
mirror impressively ‘‘ the social advance of the western empire to which 
it led.” Its first mission was to bind, as with a straggling cincture, the 
East and the West. There was not an hour throughout the Revolu- 
tionary struggle when the knowledge of the Great West which was to 
be theirs was not a potent inspiration to the faltering colonies. Brad- 
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dock’s Road broke the league the French had made with the Alleghe. 
nies; ‘tit was the first important material structure in this New West,. 
so soon to be filled with the sons of*tHose who had’ hewn it out.” 


FRENCH HISTORY BY A REPUBLICAN 
PATRIOT. 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gabriel Hanotaux 


Charles Tarver, M.A. With portraits. Vol. I. 
gin., xv.-696 pp. Price, $3.75. P. Putnam’s 


Translated by John. 
(1870-1873). Cloth, 53; x 
Sons. 


TILL comparatively young in the great world of politics and lct- 
ters, M. Hanotaux, chiefly known as the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs who smoothed the path of diplomacy in that troubled period 

which included hostilities between Turkey and Greece, and between 
Spain and the United States, and whose career as historian and biog- 
rapher derived a luminous distinction from his ‘* Life of Cardinal Rich- 
elieu,” which won for him the Gobert prize, the highest honor in the 
gift of the French Academy—M. Hanotaux, by this signally important 
contribution to modern history, takes his place, justly, in the front 
rank of French historians, along with Guizot, De Tocqueville, 
Thiers. 

For the heart and mind of the author, his task and its formidable 
responsibilities begin with the war of 1870 and its immediate conse- 
quences—when he was but sixteen and his generation was barely emerg- 
ing from childhood. He has seen whathe describes. He came to Paris 
to begin his studies, some months after the Commune, his conscience 
matured and tutored by many cruel spectacles. The mind of the man 
has applied itself to the solution of the problems which had confronted 
the youth: Whence the greatness of 
France in the past? Whence her ap- 
palling disasters and defeat? Whence 
the forces that must stir her in her 
approaching resurrection ? Every day 
the ired to 
the greatest problems, ‘‘ not remem- 
bering that they have been raised ; 
hundred times already, and that the 
answer was given, by itself, only yes- 
terday.” M. Hanotaux would call a 
halt, that the Democracy may have 
time for reflection, ‘‘ to consider its 
own deeds and doings which, in pro- 
portion as they are left behind, be- 
come history.” On the threshold of 
his great task, M. Hanotaux compels 
the respect and confidence of his 
reader by his impressive attitude of 
manliness, blended with that genuine 
modesty which is inseparable from 
literary conscientiousness and fidelity. ‘f There could be no question of 
parting company with myself,” he says; ‘* my life says plainly enough 
that in political matters, which are the chief subject of history, I have 
taken sides; Iam a Republican.” But his exalted patriotic ideals are 
his safeguard against the snares of a partizan perversion, a disquali- 
fying strabismus. 

In much of his historic portraiture, M. Hanotaux reveals happy 
strokes of epigrammatic characterization, which are often not less di- 
verting by their wit than luminous by their fidelity; Louis Napoleon, 
for example, whose sallow face—to which the pointed beard and mous- 
tache imparted an air of artificial ‘‘ make-up ’'—is impassive; 
less glance defying interpretation; the deliberate calm of 
person failing to conceal the dominant uneasiness.” 
of his great prototype; . .. but the one had genius, the other ingenu- 
ity; the one had created the legend, the other followed init. ‘* And if 
the careers are to this extent alike, the reason is that the Napoleonic 
ideal has become a second nature for the son of the Queen of ong i a 
—Hortense, the Muse of the Beauharnais, ‘‘ the fair Bonapartist "— 
woman of action, a woman witha head. Already, in 1831, she loreal 
1848. Turning over a Napoleonic maxim with the happy confidence of 
an entirely feminine Machiavelli, she writes to her sons: ‘‘ Be always on 
the watch! Be the friend of everybody ! Itis so easy to win the affec- 
tions of the People; it has the simplicity of a child. If it sees that it is 
the object of our concern, it lets us do what we please. It is always 
Johnny Goodfellow.” Q 

Very picturesque, very vivid, is M. Hanotaux’ S$ panorama of the ef- 
fects of the invasion in the Provinces : the coming of the Uhlans, with 
their long manties, their lances, and carbines—little bands, furtive and 
inquisitorial; the trot of their horses on the deserted road, the demand 
for quarters, the smile of servility, the promiscuity, ‘‘ fury in the heart, 
and the cup of shame.’’. The mocking whistle of the fife, the dull roll 
of drums, spikes of helmets, and the Wacht-am-Rhein! ‘* The men all 
gone; first the soldiers, then the reserves, the recruits, the francs- 
tireurs....” Mothers brooding over their tall boys, wondering if 
they, too, must be taken to-morrow. And no news from Paris; nobody 
knew what had become of her. 

The present volume comprises, along with the administration of 
Thiers, the end of the German war, the Peace Negotiations, the Com- 
mune, the Constitutional Crisis, the Debates in the National Assembly, 
and the Liberation of the Territor There are to be four volumes in 
all, ‘‘to follow one another in quick succession.” 
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System is the chain that moves the cogs of business—that moves them smoothly 
—swiftly—surely. You start the system going and each and every cog responds. 
Does your business run smoothly? Does your system prevent wasteful errors? 
This page describes some of the practical helps that are necessary to a perfectly 
systematized, smooth-running business. Read this page carefully. A convenient 
coupon at the lower right-hand corner will bring you more detailed information. 


Old-fashioned bound books for accounts 
are impractical and expensive. Loose leaf 
books allow of arrang t, rearrang 
and expan ion. 
They save time, 

™ for the yearly 
or semi - yearly 
opening of new 
books is done 
away with, 
They are seif- 
















There was a time when any old chair would “Right men for right places; right places 
do forthe office. Businessandcomfort were for right men.” This is the watchword of 
nt not partners. But times HaPGoop’s,the incor- 

have changed, and ideas porated company 
of business comfort have which has made a 
changed withthem. Mc. clearing house for 
CLOUD’s NEW TWENTIETH brains one of the 
CENTURY ADJUSTABLE most notable features 
SPRING BacK CHAIRS of modern business 
have been important methods. If you are 
factors in the improvee an employer of high- 
indexing. No ment, They give com- grade men and want 
outside index is plete back rest while at to hire good American 
= required. ‘Ihe Jones LoosE LEAF Books work, thereby enabiing brains, write for Hap- 
have every advantage of any loose leaf the man at the desk or ood'’s Catalog 2ia 
book and more—absolute alignment of the Woman atthe typewriter f you are a capable man. desiring a h'gh- 

= leaves—a strong binderin which the leaves to accomplish more work grade position, write for Hapcood’s Catalo 

y cannot move a hair’s breadth. Read Cata- with greater comfort. 2\b. Hapgood’s eye looks everywhere an 

log 1. ItexplainsJonrEs LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS (‘ atalog 14 describes the looks for you if you say so. : 
and how you can use themin your business, MeCloud Chairs and shows the adjustment 2 
which fits the back. 





































No office is considered complete without 






: an EDISON MIMEOGRAPH. In these days of 
commercial competition there is no surer, 
Every man who conducts correspondence , i quicker or cheaper way of quickening busi- 
Fy pS ‘ th : 24 CSSOGRAP sas -cessary e a 
is interested in the question ** Which is the et aye pac mp tg ¥ 







best ty pewriter!” modern office as steam is to an engine, With ness than by employing the a ae 
There are twenty-five it an office boy can do in one hour this valu- 
substantial reasons whatit formerly took ten clerks two ghia mec 
why the OLIVER TYPE- hours todo. It not only addresses chine. Per- 
WRITER is the best envelopes in exact imitation of type- haps you 
niin the world has writing, but also fills in names on see no use 
produced. So phenom- duplicate letters, prints names and for it in 
enally successful has addresses on shipping tags, pay en- your office, 
nt eenabinn “Gakoshe velopes, time tickets, monthly state- You prob- 
that it has proven its — ane ee h _— ~ nl ‘ ablv will 

unqualified right to Race tate Mate OF patties pennies after you read Catalog 6 and understand 
the title, “The Standard Visible Writer,” eet gry Bnet ged yw nee whata Mimeograph willdo. Simply cut out 
and the business world has decided that its St Fniey ota T ectertien on that ioaan and sign the coupon on the corner of this 
adoption increases quantity, improves quali- poison ott Shei be o wedil 4 sunt to any advertisement or. better still, write usa letter 
ty and reduces expense. Strong claims—but special list. Catalog 7 describes it, and illus- t2ting your business, and we can suggest 
easily proven, Catalog 2 explains in detail. trates its many uses. Write for it to-day. methods to meet your requirements 




































File your clippings, memoranda and manu. 
script. Every busy man—literary, business 





, ' a ail ee a For many years methods of accounting or professional —realizes the qx 
) Par ng See, a en ores did not change materially, but when the great necessity of properly fil- 
TIME STAMP makes an absolutely accurate BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE was placed on ing and classifying memoran- 
record for every purpose where time counts, the market this branch of office work was da, clippings, data, ete. 
The receipt of corre- he revolutionized. To-day there are 12,500 of 
= spondence, job time, these great time 
: the arrival and depar- savers in banks, 
ture of employees and mercantile houses, 
in countless other factories, whole- 
cases time is measured sale and retail 
to the minute by this stores, ete. The 
the only durable time ~ Burroughs Adding 
» stamp. Th ec lock / Machine bears the 
y movement, beinginan { J same relation to 
entirely separate com- ” tigures that the 
partment from the stamping mechanism, is typewriter does to correspondence. 
unaffected by the hammer action. i 





















Any one who hasspent time 
searching through a mass of 
papers for a paragraph once 
marked, a misplaced clipping 
or memorandum, will appreci- 
ate the tremendous advantage 
of having such data arranged 
in order and at his fingers’ 
ends. The Lisrary FILIne 
CaBINET is the solution of the 
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problem of classification. Itis “™ a ’ 
> ac si licity and ready reference, j 

Itadds the a me of simp! 5 

~ , : Catalog figures with ten times the speed of the quick- Send to-day for Catalog 8. y 

25 describes and illustrates the Baird Time 





est clerk and it is mechanically impossible (s ~ 
Stamp. for it to make a mistake. Described in Cata- OME business men are pre- 
——— log 13. 
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judiced against fountain 
pens And that same 
rejudice has kept them 
rom knowing how great 
a saving WaATERMAN'S 
IDEAL FOUNTAIN PENS 
would make in their of- 
fice work, Continuous 
writing without dipping 
and blotting saves so 
much of a mans own 
time—and the time of his 
stenographers and 
clerks—that a pen pays Free information is 
for itself in a short time. 

) But the fountain pen offered you here. 


must he a “* Wate:man,” 


else the bother ana le ks Mail us this coue 









No matter what you want to file- informa- 
- tien, papers, samples, documents—there is a 
Shaw-Walker way to do it. 
Shaw- Walker card systems 
are better than buoks—Shaw cy 
Walker vertical letter files 
better than flat sheet cabi- 
nets—Shaw-Walker sectional 
bookeases better than solid 
ones. Allare builtin sections 
so they will grow as your 
business grows, Send to-day 
for Catalog 19. It telis all 
about SHAW - WALKER Sys- 
TEMS. ‘he book is concise, 
terse, yet complete. Costs the 
Shaw-Walker Company 38c. distance lines. 


An ERICSSON INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
shortens office work, saves actual time, saves 
confusion. To some 
men such a system 
seems a luxury. All 
who have installed the 
system know it is an 
economy. Cheap in- 
terior phones soon get 
out of order. That’s 
worse than no system 
atall. But the Erics- 
son is built to last 

the same quality 
and style used on long 






































° 9 The Ericsson system contains ‘ and breaks might offset da 

4 to send it, but they willdoso all the best features of other ’phones and the saving. Catalog 5 pon or write System 
gladly if you simply sign the coupon onthe some features found in no other ’phones. tells all about Waterman's Ideal Fountain Chicago 
corner of this advertisement, Ask now for Catalog 4 Pens. a letter 












Please send, 
without cost to 
me, the books 
checked in the list 
following 





® If you want your business to run smoothly, read the help- 

$l Half Price Offer ful articles which are found each month in System, the 
96-page magazine, devoted to the improvement of busi- 
ness methods. System is written and edited by successful business men. 


and brimful of bright ideas for your business. 
employers and employees. 






Catalog 1 
Catalog 2 
Catalog 4 Catalog 18 
Catalog 5 Catalog 14 
Catalog © Catalog 19 
Catalog 7 Catalog 21. 
Catalog 8 Catalog 21b 
Catalog 25 





Its every page is practical, helpful, 














It is useful alike to business and professional men—to 










This is the half-price offer. SYSTEM’S subscription price is two 
dollars the year. Send one dollar now and you will receive the 
next six numbers and six valuable back numbers for immediate 
reading. Send the dollar to-day; or, better still, send two 
dollars for a full year’s subscription and the six back num- 
bers. Act to-day. You cannot afford to close your cash I enclose $ Send SYSTED, the. eat 
drawer against SYSTEM. salinied whee te sularyiths Gh te ae 
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A.W. SHAW 
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The Oldsmobile is always ‘‘on time.” Its 
perfect engine (the heart and brains of the 
machine) responds to every demand Twenty- 
three years in gasoline engine construction 
gives us the experience essential to success. 
The smooth, easy running motor supplies a 
steady, unfailing power varied at will by the 
‘speeder’ or spark lever so that appointments 
may be kept with certainty. Each part ofthe 
Oldsmobile works in perfect accord with the 
entire mechanism so there truly is “Nothing to 
watch but the road.”’ 


Price $650.00 


Ask any of our Selling Agencies to show you how the 
Oldsmobile “goes.” 


E oi Write for illustrated catalogue to Dept. II 


Olds Motor Works 
DETROIT, VU. B.A. 


Members of the Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers, 
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Good Collars 


There are just three points that distinguish 
i collars from bad. A good collar must 
made of good materia!s, that will wear ; 


it must be made to fit and keep its shape 
after repeated laundering ; must be cut from * 
@ pattern that has distinct style. 
above isa good example of a good collar ;—one 
of the Helmit Brand. \ 
265c. or from us by mail, if unable to procure them. 
Send for our book of collar styles, mailed FREE 


CORLIEEK, COON & CO., Dept. J, TROY, N. Y. } 
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Sold everywhere 2 for 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 


| lowing books: 
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“The Law of Life."—A novel by Anna McClure | 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 
His Life and Work.”—A 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


“Washington Irving: 


“My Friend Annabel I.ee.”"—Mary McLane. (Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co., Chicago.) 


“The Irish in the Revolution and the Civil 


War.”—J. C. O’Connell, Germantown, Pa., $1.) 


“Bachelor Bigotries."—(Elder & Co., San Fran- 


cisco, $1.) 


| ton & Co., 


Journalism.” — EF. L. Shuman. (D 


“Practical 


| Appleton & Co., $1.25 net.) 


“Anthony Wayne.” 
$r net.) 


John R, Spears. 


“American 
R. Johnson. 


Railway Transportation.”—Emory 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50 net.) 


“The Shadow of Victory.”"—Myrtle Reed. (G.P 
Putnam's Sons, $1.20 net.) 
“The Mysteries of Mithra.”—Franz Cumont. 


(Open Court Publishing Company, $1.50 net.) 
“A History of Arabic Literature 
Huart. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.25 net.) 


Clement 


“The Career Triumphant.”"—Henry B. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.”—John | 


Fox. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 
“Central Europe.” 


ton & Co., $2 net.) 


Joseph Partsch. (D. Apple- 
J I I 


“History of Johnny Quae Genus.” 
tion. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


A new edi- 


“Five Colonial Families."—By Ebenezer Mack 
Treman and Murrav E. Poole, in two volumes. 
(M. E. Poole, Ithaca, N. Y., $20.) 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Night Travel. 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. 
O near lights, and far lights, 
And every light a home! 
And how they gladden, sadden us, 
Who late and early roam! 


But sad lights and glad lights, 
3y flash and gleam we speed 

Across the darkness to a light 
We love, and know, and need! 


In September Smart Set. 


The Mother. 
By EDWARD WRIGHT. 


She sends her wild and noisy swarm 
Of children out of sight to play, 
Careless, it seems, of any harm 
That might befall them on their way. 


But she has weaker lives to rear— 
| Babes at her breast and at her knee 
| And toiling on, unmoved by fear, 
She lets her children wander free. 
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Ordinary Fleece Mats. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health 
Underwear 


Fleece Does Not Mat. 
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The curing petnaipte in the loop-fieece of 
Wright s Health Underwear makes it keep 
its original fluftiness and retain its valuable 
properties until worn.out. ‘ 
This Fleece of Comfort and Health absorbs 
perspiration and prevents chill, at the same 
time allowing the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. Wearing Wright’s Health 
Underwear means freedom from colds and 
better health generally. Wright’s costs 
no more than ordinary underwear. 


Our valuable book, “Dressing for 
Frealth,” sent free. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
%5 Franklin St, 
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THE TIFFANY STUDIOS 

REPRESENT AN ALLIANCE OF 

ARTS AND CRAFTS UNDER 

THE GUIDANCE OF AN 

ACKNOWLEDGED MASTER 
OF DECORATION 


EXCLUSIVE TIFFANY PRO- 
pucTions 1N Giass, METAL, Mosaic, 
Stonz and Woop, combined with 
HANGINGS, FuRNITURE, Rare RuGs, 
and Tapgsrries from our own col- 
lections give individual distinc- 
tion to the treatment of interiors 


A new series of descriptive brochures 
treating of the various act'vities of 
litfany Studios is being prepared 
and will be sent on request 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
TIFFANY SHOW ROOMS 
ARE OPEN TO VISI- 
TORS AT ALL TIMES 











333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 





Secure at once from St. Paul, the Fur Center of 
America, the 1903-'04 


INTERNATIONAL FUR AUTHORITY 


An Exponent of Famous Albrecht Furs 


This complete catalog thoroughly reviews and illus- 
trates all the correct and standard styles in furwear, 
imparting valuable and reliable information and lowest 
market prices. It is the only comprehensive fur guide 
issued, and is a most desirable work to possess. 

The long and intimate connection of E. Albrecht & 
Son with the trappers of the Northwest is interwoven 
with the early history of American Fur Interests. Their 
vast resources, through connection with leading Euro- 
pean Fur Markets, enable them to offer unconditionally 
the world’s best in furs at minimum prices. 


Send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Box F, 20 East 7th Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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SELF-SHARPENINC 
Just Press the Top for a Sharp Point! 


These are the secrets of the phenomenal success of the 
perpetual pencil. Guaranteed a year 
Pencil and 33 leads —medium, hard or indelible—25e. 
At dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
solicited throughout the country. 





480 Broadway, New York; 21 Farringdon Ave., London, E.C, 
Agents’ Proposition C3 on — 


* Points worth knowing” free, Ash for Edition §. 
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Untended in the rain and sun, 

They fight and play and dream and roam, 
Till, tired and listless, one by one 

With lagging feet they make for home. 


And there, forgetting grief and mirth, 
Into their mother’s arms they creep ; 

And on the cool, soft breast of Earth 
Her weary children fall asleep. 


—In the London Speaker, 


To-Day. 


By VENITA SEIBERT. 
O thou, close-wrapped, a goddess in disguise ! 
It needs but one determined, fearless stroke 
To tear aside thy gray and homely cloak, 
When lo! like splendid lamps shine thy deep eyes 
On him who has the gift to recognize. 
To-morrow’s beauty pales beside thy face 
And Yesterday sinks to her rightful place, 
Forgotten stars that fade at thy sunrise! 


To-morrow is a dream, she is not mine, 

And Yesterday is dead and tearwet clay,— 

But thou, born new each morn, deathless, divine, 
Thou rulest life and fate, O great To-day ! 

For to the door of Opportunity 

Thou and thou only holdest forth the key. 


—In September McClure’s Magazine. 





PERSONALS. 


The Orator and the Cheerful Chairman,— 
Beriah Wilkins, now the owner of the Washington 
Post, was once a member of Congress from 
Ohio district. Mr. Wilkinsis not an orator and 


rarely makes speeches. Zhe Saturday Evening 


Post (Philadelphia) relates one of his political ex- 


periences : 


During his campaign he was notified to come to 
asmall town on the edge of his district to attend 
ameeting. A noted spellbinder had been secured, 
and Mr. Wilkins was expected to be there and 
shake hands and show himself. 

When Wilkins arrived at the village he was 
horror-stricken to find the spellbinder had missed 
his train and would not be there, 

“Come right up to the hall,” said the chairman 
of the delegation that met him. “There isa big 
crowd there and they are getting anxious to hear 
some talking.” 

Wilkins went up in fearand trembling. He was 
introduced and talked for, fifteen minutes. He 
started to sit down, but the chairman motioned 
him to continue. He went on for another quarter | 
of an hour, and by that time had told all he knew | 
or ever expected to know that was of interest to 
his audience, 

Then he dropped into his chair. The man who 
was presiding came cheerfully forward and said: 
“We have heard our candidate. Now, if there is 
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allowed at the rate of 4% 





Weekly 
Savings 
| $0.25 | 
.50 
1.00 
2.00 | 
5.00 | 


Rate of Interest 


FOUR Per Cent. per annum, 
compounding twice a year, 
lst May and lst November. 





This bank originated the banking by mail 
of the civilized world. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS 


| $ 





BANKING 
BY MAIL 


is simply a matter of 
the post office. It is as convenient and satis- 
factory in every way as making a personal trip 
to the bank, and is more beneficial and helpful 
because it enables you to take advantage of the secur- 
ity and high rate of interest offered by this institution. 


+ Deposits are accepted in any amount from $1 up, and interest 


dropping a letter in 


compounded twice a year 


The following table shows the rapid growth of small weekly savings: 


For For 
10 Years 20 Years 
73 $3 162 $ 
146 324 
298 | 650 
1,301 | 


585 | 
1,462 3,252 


For 


For 
5 Years 


40 Years 


403 $ 1,294 
806 2,588 
1,614 | 5,177 
3,228 10,355 
8,070 25,888 


system. It has depositors in all parts 


Booklet and full information sent free if you 
mention The Literary Digest. 


BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOUNDED 1866 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,116,000.00 











crowded ; it pays well; 





anybody present who can make a speech we shall | 
be glad to hear him.” 





Harte Rec ‘ived the Appointment. — When | 

} 

Bret Harte was connected with 7%e ‘Overiand 
Monthly, says the San Francisco Argonaut, an un- 


‘CHOOSE ADVANTAGE 








These Have It. 


The letter written on a typewriter. 


Anybody who can write on a typewriter, 
The Postal Typewriter, $25. 
with universal keyboard. Booklet tells more. 


The Postal Typewriter Co, 


45 Cliff St., N.Y. 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, 





understood, 





Linvite my pupils to ask ques- 
tions, with the assurance that 
they will be clearly answered. 





You Can't Fail 


If There’s Any “Go” in You 


In a rut? Then get out of it. 


course of ad-writing has been successfully taught by mail for the past two years. 
The graduates, without a single exception, endorse it. They’re all quite willing to 
do this, because they’re all in good positions, obtained and held because 


> 

They Know the Business 

This course is not taught by “form letters.” Every lesson is 

by Mr. Helms himself, and is accompanied by a letter personal 

has no assistants. Consequently, but two hundred 

Only thirty more will be accepted now. 

a week, and to ask questions about whatever features of the work are not clearly 

ou may be one of the thirty, and you'll be equipped in four to six 

. Only earnest men and Women are wanted in this course. Their inetructor 

will be no less conscientious in his work. 

Interested! Write at once, for further details, to 


ELMER HELMS, Room 15, II East 16th St., New York 


Formerly ad-writer for John Wanamaker 


Learn advertising, the new profession; it’s un- 
competent men and women are in demand. The Helms 


ected 
. He 
one time. 
ut three hours 


ore andcort 
Iv dletated by him. 
upils can be taught 

If you’re willing to giveupa 














Dwiggins 


Good a Lifetime 








Wonderful resistance 
to climatic changes. 
Retain their rigidity 
and trimness for 
years. Doubly galvanized steel wire. Catalog (FREE) 
shows styles 10 to soc. a ft. 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 28 Dwiggins Av., Anderson, Ind. 
























































A CHOICE INVESTMENT 


Over 600 people—-bankers, doctors, business men, women and 
children scattered all over the United States—now own shares 
and have sheep, cattle, hogs and Angora goats on the Montana 
Co-operative Ranches. This is the fourth successful year of 
this Company. Illustrated paper showing the Ranches mailed 
free. Address Montana Co-operative Ranch Co., Great Falls, Mont, 








NVALIDS want to insure; healthy men hesitate. 
You may be healthy to-day, and an invalid 
ur children ! 


to-morrow, 
Think of the consequences to 

hy ”’—tells how to 

We insure by mail. 


Send for ‘‘ The How and the 
insure and save. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


KLIPS 





Write for Price- List. 
H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 


Readers of Tus Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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330 
usually destructive earthquake visited San Fran- 
cisco and its immediate vicinity in October, 13868 


Several persons were killedand much destruction 


was wrought in many parts of the city 


As soon as the first panic at this disturbance had 
subsided, and while lesser shocks were still qua- 
king the earth, some of the leading business men of 
San Francisco organized themselves into a sort of 


ited all the newspaper 





vigilance 





offices, stric enjoined that the story of the 


earthg be treated with conservatism and 








understatement —it wouid injure California if 





Eastern people were frightened away by exagger- 
ated reports of e/ temblor—and a similar censor- 
ship was exercised over the press despatches sent 


out from San Franciscoatthat time. T1 





is greatly 
amused Bret Harte, who had been overlooked in 
this supervision of local intelligence. In his “Etc.” 
in the November number of 7ve Overland, he 


treated the topic jocularly, saying that, according 





to the daily papers, earthquake would have 





suffered serious damage if people had only 
ng. Harte 
rath of some of the soMd men 
+ 





known it was cor s lightsome pleas- 
amtry excitec th 
when, not long after that, it 





of San Francis 








blish a chair of recent litera- 





was proposed to est 


ture in the University of California and invite 


Bret Harte to occupy. it, one of the board of re- | 


gents, whose word was a power in the land, tem- 


porarily defeated the scheme by swearing roundly 


that a man who had derided the dispute between 
the earthquake and the newspapers should never 
have his support for a professorship. Subse- 


quent his difficulty was overcome, 





and Harte { his appointment. 


Pius X. Smokes.—Pius X. smokes, and enjoys 








the distinction of being the first Pope to make use 
of tobacco in this form. Saysa writer in the New 


York 7? wune 


“Both Leo XIII. and Pius IX, were wont to in- 
dulge in snuff, but no pontiff has ever until now 


been known to smoke cigars, like the present oc- 





ndeed, his pro- 
nounced fondness for the fragrant weed is a sub- 
ject of no little concern to those prelates and 


dignitaries of the court of the Vatican who regard 





any breach of etiqu as something akin toa 


sin. For among the Italian clergy smoking by 


those in holy orders is rather_discountenanced, 


} 
ana 


cheerful disregard of their ethics in the matter | 








was wont to disconcert e clerical members of 
his household, their uneasiness being increased by 
] hat the particular brand affected by the 
Patriarch was that of an exceedingly cheap and to 


} 


foreigners somewhat unpalatable cigar bearing 


the name of that Italian statesman, Cavour, who, 
while regarded as the founder of the unity of 
Italy, is looked upon at the Vatican as the origi- 
nator of that policy which culminated in the loss 
by the Holy See of its temporal possessions. 

“If Icall attention to this fact, it is because it 
gvoes to confirm the assertion frequently made 
since the last conclave that Pius X. is the most 
human Pope who has occupied the chair of St. 
Peter in modern times, and also because it wil! 
tend to create a fresh bond of sympathy between 
the Holy Father and those numerous members of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in this country who 
see no harm in seeking solace and innocent enjoy- 
ment inacigar,oreveninapipe. It will certainly 
relieve their minds to know tliat there is no dan- 
ger whatsoever of Pius X. reissuing the bull 
against the use of tobacco sent forth by Pope 


Urban VIII.” 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


isa portable 100 candle power light, 
costing only 2cts per week. Makes and 
burnsitsown gas. Brighter tnan elec- 
tricity or acetyline, and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
Over 100styles. Lighted instantly with 
@match. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Nanted Everywhere. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 
92 E. Sth St., Canton, Ohio. 





when Pius X. was Patriarch of Venice, his | 
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less than it gives. 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Page-Davis school is the original 
school you hear so much about. 

Is there any better or stronger evidence in the 
world of what the Page-Davis Co. can do for you 
than what others say we have done for them ? 

The Page-Davis Co. is an institution that promises 


TAUGHT THOROUGHLY BY MAIL 
When you enroll with the Page-Davis Co. itis a 
source of satisfaction to know that you are in good 
company. You can be also sure that your fellow 
students of the Page-Davis Co. are people to whom 
only reasonable arguments will appeal. They are 
your equals, not your inferiors 
Do you realize the full significance of these 
facts to you? 
Notice to Employers: 
Concerns desirous of engaging competent Ad- 
writers at $25.00 to $100.00 a week are requested to 
communicate with us 
ful Ad-writers in some of the largest houses in 
the country. This serviceis gratis. 
Our handsome prospectus and bundle of affi- 
davits sent free. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO. 
Suite 31,90 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


We have placed success- 








| Steel Furniture 


| For Your Ob isters 


Wood was good 
enough yesterday, 
but not to-day —be- 
cause steel is better, 
Costs less, all things 
considered, looks bet- 
ter, too, 


BERGER 
STEEL 
FURNITURE 


protects all papers and 
documents from Fire, 
Vater, Dust, Mice, 
Rate and Germa. 
Not affected by heat, 
cold or dampness,— 
drawers always work 
freely. 

We make card in- 
dexes, filing cabinets, 
desks, tables or any 
special furniture to 
order to fit your needs, 

s00K FREE, 
Ask for our new book 
“No. 31.” Itis bound 
to interest you if you 
would be up-to-date in 
office system and mod- 
ern equipment. A 
postal will do. 





The Berger 
Manufacturing 


Company, 





Canton, Ohio. 


* 





Steel Specialties—Ceilings, Roofing, Siding, Fireproofing, Etc. 














A copying pencil that makes a better 
copy than any copying ink. The 
newest thing in pencils is 


erro 


| HE DELIBLE PENCIL. 
| First rate for ordinary writing, The best 
ncil for business, Sold by all stationers, 
| / older U tells aboutit. Free, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 











The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
| Simplest, mostreliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
| & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





NVESTMENTS 


Choice S%Bonds. 


These are first-mortgage gold bonds (of which 
we own the entire issue) of various Gas, Water, 
Electric Light and Traction companies. In each 
case the trust mortgage is held by a trust com- 
pany of high financial standing, and there is full 
assurance of the legality of its issue. The prop- 
erties are located in flourishing cities, and under 
capable and experienced management show a 
steady growth and larger increase in earnings 
each year. The bonds draw 5 per cent.—paya- 
ble semi-annually ; are of $500 and $1000 de- 
nomination ; sell ..: par, and are accompanied 
by a liberal bonus of stock. These are high- 
grade investment offerings, bearing our full 
recommendation. Complete prospectus will be 
sent on request. 


EDWARD M. DEANE & COMPANY 


Bankers 
Michigan Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 































Learn the truth 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony. should possess the 
new and valuable book 


Sexology 


by WILLIAM H. WALLING, A.M.,M.D, 
which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, and, 
as well, how and when to advise son 
or daughter. , 
Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 
Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- 
siciansand shown by court records to be ignorance 
of the laws of self and sex! 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 

Hine Morocco binding, $1.50. Cloth-bound, $1.00 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents, also 

100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE 

PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up-to- 
date. Think of it, everything 

within reach, No heavy trays, but 
) light,smooth drawers. Holdsas 
much and costs no more than & 
good box trunk. Hand riveted, 
almost indestructible. Once tried, 
always recommended, Sent 0. 0. D. priv- 
ilege examination, 2cestamp for my ¢ 

































F.A. Staliman, 4W. Spring’St, Columbus, 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Economical,—FIRST FARMER: “ Did they hey | 


fire-escapes at the hotel where ye slept, Zeke?” 
SECOND FARMER: “ No; but 

eckernoiical tavern I ever seen.” 
First FARMER: “In what way, Zeke? 
SECOND FARMER: “ Why, they had a rope hang- 

ing in every room so that you could commit sui- 


it was the most | 


cide without wastin’ the gas."—Philadelphia Lve- | 


ning Telegraph. 
Another Reader,.—“ Scribbles, the poet, now 
has twice the number of readers he had before.” 
“So? Whom did he marry ?”—ZLefe. 


A Tramp’s Revenge. 
got a quarter?” 

“ No, I haven’t.” 

“You look it.” 


“Say, boss, have you 


Brooklyn Life. 


On the Sabbath.—“Tommy! 
and come here to me,” said Mrs, Phamley. 


stop that noise, 
“Do 
you know whose day this is?” 

“Yes, ma’am,“ replied ‘tommy, promptly. 

“ Whose is it?” 

“ Bridget’s. 
Philadelphia Press. 


Mary Ann was out last Sunday.”- 


Supplying the Dust.—The other day a small 
boy, aged four, was alternately beatinga rug with 


all his might and looking up at the sky with rapt | 


. 


his 


“ Oh, I’m just sending up some dust 


attention. “ What are vou doing, Charles?’ 
mother said. 
to God, so he can make some new people!” was 
the reply.—San Francisco Argonaut, 

Nothing Doing.—lOREMAN 
isleaning on 
space): “ What are you « 

WILLIAMS : 


(to sweeper, 
broom and 


7 
af 


his gazing into 


ying, Williams?” 
“ Helping Gooley, sir.” 


who | 
blank 


FOREMAN (walking down aisle and seeing Goo- | 


ley’s smutty face emerging from under a bench): 


“What are you doing, Gooley ?” 
GOOLEY : “ Nothing, sir."—Mary /f. .Northend in 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


A Bull—Patsy: “Mom, won’t yer 
me candy, now?” 

Mrs. CASEY: “ Didn’ oi tell ye oi wouldn’ give 
ye anny at all if ye didn’t kape still?” 

PaTsy : “ Yes’m, but 


gimme 


MRs. CASEY: “ Well, the longer ve kape still the 


sooner ye’ll get it."—Philadelphia Press. 


Strap-Hangers.—RODRICK: “ The paper 
there are microbes clinging to the straps in the 
street-cars.” 

VAN ALBERT: “H’m! I never knew microbes 
were so much like human beings.”"—Chicago News. 


says 


Bound to Learn,.—“ That proud dad over there 
ought to buyhis baby an auto.” 
“Silly! The child can’t 
“IT know; but that’s the quickest way to 
him how.”— Puck. 


even walk vet!” 


teach 


Another Advertisement.—The Artificial Na- 


ture Company. All the discomforts of camping 






















Non-Speculative 


Invest- 5% 


ments 
. . 
+ Yielding 
HIS Company affords the security of the highest 
class real estate mortgage, without the annoy- 
ance of collecting interest and supervising the 
mortgaged properties. Our loans are made upon 
choice real estate worth 60 per cent. more than 
amount of mortgage, employing 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF , #1,100,000 
ASSETS, . $1,600,000 
Operating under New York Banking Dept. super- 
vision, this Company is earning for its patrons and 
paying them (quarterly, by check) 5 per cent. for 
every day the funds are in its possession ; and they 
are withdrawable at pleasure. WRITE US. 


Tudustrial Savings § Loan @o., 


1139 BROADWAY, NEW _ YORK, ~ 












ae 


*ECILIAN 


THE 
PERFECT 


=, 








4 ye: new Interchangeable Tracker Board 
on the Cecilian permits the use of any standard 
You are not obliged to use the special Cecilian rolls. This 
gives you a greater choice in the selection of your music than is possible with 
any other player. In addition to this great feature, the Cecilian is by far the 
easiest piano player to pump; its touch is absolutely non-mechanical and its 
musical performance in every way the most artistic. 











perforated music. 


Particulars on application, 


FARRAND ORGAN CO. 


Dept. P DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








FRENCH—GERMAN— SPANISH 


SPOKEN, TAUGHT AND MASTERED THROUGH OUR 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


COMBINED WITH THE 


Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You bear 
the exact pronunciation of each word and phrase thousands of times if you like, 
It requires but a few minutes’ practice several timesa day at spare moments to 
acquire a thorough mastery of conversational French, German, or Spanish, Col- 
ege professors all over this and other countries, and the press generally, 
endorse this perfect and natural system of teaching languages. 


Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 
this 20th-century scientific marvel. A postal will do. 




















| 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE Co, 
Successors Whitman®addje Co, 
104 Chambers St. New York City 


$25,000 made from one-half acre 

Easily grown throughout the U. 8. 

and Canada. RKoom in your gar 

den to grow thousands of dollars. 

worth. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet A-K teliing all about | 
it. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo. 





| 
CATALOGUE 
FREE 
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LOTHROP FICTION | 


out without leaving town. Wood ticks and red 


ants always in stock. Green vegetables thor- 
yughly wilted and on short notice. Condensed 
ilk, with ptomains developed while you wait 


We guarantee to make you as tired as a two- 
weeks’ vacation, and at half the expense. —Puck 


~ An Angel Child.—The children were playing 
funeral. and Johnnie, our four-year-old-boy, was 
chosen as the one to be buried. He was placed in 
a hammock and taken to the supposed grave on 
the children’s shoulders. Grouped about the spot, 
the children began to sing 
lustily 


Johnnie joined in 


Stop!” said Mary ; “ you must not sing. You 


are dead.” 


“Oh, no!" was Johnnie’s answer, “ I’m an angel 


up in heaven."—Mary H. Northend, in Lippincott’s 


Magazine, 


Current Events. 


Foreign. 
DHE BALKANS, 


August 31.—Turkish atrocities in Macedonia con- 
tinue, and the feeling in Sofia is that war be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria is inevitable and 


mminent 


September :1.—Two 


reported killed in an engagement with Turks | 


n the district of Smilero. 


September 3.—Fighting between Turks and 
Macedonians occurs at Dambeni, with heavy 
losses on both sides 


meeptem bet 


licat 


-Advices from Constantinople in- 
ate that the situation in regard to war 
with B 

may begin at any moment 
September 6.—Prince Ferdinand and the Bul- 

garian Cabinet decide to preserve neutrality 
in Macedonian affairs, and 





rict measures 
prevent a rupture with Turkey are 


adopted, 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS 


August 31.—Lord Salisbury is buried at Hat- 
field, England. 


Harsh injustice is being meted out to those 


foreigners in Venezuela who present claims 
against that country. 

At a state dinner in Vienna King Edward an- 
nounces the appointment of Emperor Francis 
Joseph to be a field-marshal in the British 
army 


September 1.—The court which isto decide Ven- 
ezuela claims meets at The Hague and dis- 
cusses the method of procedure 

M. von Plehve, Russian Minister of the In- 
terior, issues orders to governors to prevent 
Zionist meetings, or the collection of Zionist 
funds, and directing that a close watch be 
kept on schools and institutions where He- 
brew is taught. 


September 2.—A loan of $250,000 is authorized 
for the relief of Jamaica. 





Only $329 
— 
Labor-Saving, Comfort-Giving. 
For Reading, Writing, Drawing, 
Sewing, Playing Games; Inva- 
lid’s Table, Desk Extension, 
Typewriter, ete. Requires no 
floor space. Light, strong and 


handsome. 
“For Everybody, Everywhere." 
Attaches to chair, bed, table, 
desk, window-sill, or any place 
where our patent clamp can get 
a hold from any direction Uni- 
,Versally adjustable. with BALL 
AND SOCKET JOINT, and other- 
wise. Booklct containing 2 il- 
lustrations free. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


8 Elm St., Kensett, lowa, 





thousand Kulgarians are 


ulgaria is graver, and that hostilities 
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POSTPAID, 


$1.50 EACH 





DAR 


HARRIET 
PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD: 


“T have read of late 
few more delightful ow York : 
| stories than ‘ Darrel of 
the Blessed Isles.’ En- 
tirely fresh in concep- 
tion and plot, it leads 
one with gentle, but ab- 
sorbing interest, and 





with skilfully managed 
surprises and incidents. 
There is a sweetness and 
strength about the whole 
book rarely found in the 
novels of the day, and 
in its own genre unsur- 


passed.” worth while.” 


| of THE BLESSED ISLES 


By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “ EBEN HOLDEN” and “DR’I and I” 


60th THOUSAND 


HON. B. B. ODELL, Governor of 
“IT enjoyed every page of ‘ Darrel.’” 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS: 
‘*** Darrel of the Blessed Isles’ is at 
once the latest and the best of Mr. 
Bacheller’s stories. 
love and the story of a great happi- 
ness that came through a great self- 
sacrifice and expiation. Mr. Bachel 
ler has clothed life's simplicities with 
enduring charm and beauty, and made 
honor and self-sacrifice, truth and love, 
seem the only things that are really 


REL 


CYRUS NORTH- 
ROP, President 
of University of 
Minnesota : 


“The story com- 
mands unflagging 
interest in the devel- 
opment of its plot, 
and yet the plot is 
not the most essen- 
tial or the most at- 
tractive part of the 


It is an idyl of 


work, The daily acts 
of unselfishness per- 
formed by a soul pu- 
rified and ennobled 
by suffering are even 
more striking than 
the plot.” 





|GORGO 


A ROMANCE OF OLD ATHENS 





By CHARLES K, GAINES, Ph.D., 


Professor of Greek in St. Lawrence University. 


ORGO is the naive and captivating 
heroine, naming the book, beloved 
by Theramenes, the Athenian, whose 
stormy career in politics, love, and war 
furnishes the motive of the tale. The 
story is laid in a period covering the 
time of the great Peloponnesian conflict, 
and abounds in striking war pictures. 
Conspicuous historic figures of the time, 
such as Socrates and Alcibiades, are de- 
lineated in a manner singularly lifelike. 


PARISH 
or TWO 


BOSTON HERALD says: 


>. of the most brilliant pieces of 
fiction of the year is ‘A Parish of 
Two,’ by Henry Goelet McVickar, a well- 
known society man, and Percy Collins, a 
pseudonym which is said to be that of the 
society leader, Price Collier, of New York. 
The book is far above the average in con- 
ception and execution, and will be widely 
read and discussed because of its strong 
and unique plot, its sparkling epigrams, 
and the boldness of its attack on the 
morality of the weaker sex.” 








LOTHROP 
‘ae Ne RED 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers 


A STORY FOR GIRLS 
BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Cloth ad 75c. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid 
by 


Vy 
Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 














TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


| STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 





AUTHORS! The N. Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d. i890. Unique 
| « in position and success. Revision and criticism 
of MSS. Circular D. DR.TITUS M. COAN, 70 5th Ave., N. Y.City 











INVENTIONS; 


patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
20 years experience. Send for booklet. 


Patent Development Go. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. 


















HAY FEVER an ASTHMA 


cured to stay cured, Never return, A radical departure. Cause om 
inated, Constitution changed. Nerves reconstructed, Splendid heal 
F E Over 52,000 patients. Good references. (‘ Reliefs,” or change 
of climate, cannot cure.) batty» 0 BOOK 25A, FREE, con- 
taining reports of many interesting cases, ress, 
DR. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Readers of Tae Lrrgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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66 4 | A report on the Venezuelan Court of Arbitra- 
A ustaining - tion is submitted to the Powers; it is ex- 





pected that work on the cases will begin 
about October 1. 


9 | September 3.—The Alaskan Boundary Commis- 
S } sion holds its first session at the British For- 


eign Office; briefs are exchanged. 


English yachtsmen express the opinion that 
no further attempt would be made to send a 
challenger after the America’s cup; sympathy 
is felt for Sir Thomas Lipton. 


MALTED allt 


A delicious, refreshing food-beverage for those 


King Edward leaves Vienna for England. 





September 4.—A plot to kill all the conspirators 
| who took part in the recent murder of King 
Alexander of Servia is discovered, and ar- 





who are “run down” or mentally and phys- rests are wade. Marig Jeanne Du Barry 
ically fatigued. Nourishing, easily digested, 
and invigorating. The maximum of nutrition | ‘September 5.—Brigands attack a convoy in Al- 
with the least strain upon the digestion giers, and several officers and soldiers are re- | fe 
Tempting to the appetite; no distressed feel- pene 
ing after a meal. | September 6.—Great excitement prevails in Bel- 
Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk with an | grade, Servia, and there are rumors of cab- 
extract of choice malted grain, ay predigésted and | . } a>, rs 3 
concentrated to powder form. stantly prepared for use | inet changes; King Peter returns to the 
pe tering hot = cold water. Needs no cooking nor capital, and uses his influence to conciliate 
ui era 10n Of mi : R 
the ‘ y fact S. 
In Tablet form, also, with either natural or cnocolate rable nak » pariah Reema teh at ( -ourt 
flavor. For invalids the T ablets are often extremely con- 
venient, as slowly dissolving in the mouth they supply 
nourishment. | Domestic. = 
Trial package free upon request. < ; 77 O I J Ss 
At all Druggists. POSTAL AND INDIAN LAND SCANDALS. 
ick’s ee eh | ROM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. September 2,—Attorney-General Knox starts an of Du Barry (whose personal memoirs occupy 


London, England. Established 1873. Montreal, Canada, investigation of alleged abuses by officers in four of the volumes) this set of books covers the back- 


is Peihiaen linen’ < ale Chin: Semieiiael stairs-and-kitchen-gossip side of French Court history, 
the Indian Territory under the jurisdiction | § much as Guizot covers its outward manifestations. 
of the Department of Justice. And where so much was set afoot with secret and 


J obscure design, where so little was open and above- 
September 3.—Postmaster-General Payne calls | J board, where boudoir councils dictated treaties and the 
© J wounded vanity of favorites instigated campaigns, 


for reports on the case of Louis Kempner, the where a low-born woman’s caprice could sen forth 














THE SELF AND SEX SERIES postal official accused of smuggling through the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impossi- 

- , s mails. Mr. Payne hopes to have the in- |] ble to comprehend the curious events of history with- 

has the ——" endiorenment of red 1 ar ie. Payne chi — , : . out knowing the intimate details of those underlying 

Dr. Joseph Coo vestigation completed by October tr. causes. It is a characteristic of these Memoirs that in 
ev... j 


Rev. F. B. Meyer dealing with the peculiar affairs which are associated 














=i | s r 4.—TI ral grand jury in Wash- in every one’s mind with French Court history of the 
ae Dr. Theo. L. — ler September 4.—The federal g jury 
ss Dr. Francis E: Clark ington adjourns without making its report | — Dees very simplicity and frankness purge them 
3 Brant ay Com tock on the postal cases. f° ha . ewe 4 eat ith 1 
: n = mstoc | re undersigned controls a few sets of these persona 
4 ‘Pan : || French Court Memoirs (translated with fidelity into 
s Frances E. Willard September 6.—Secretary Hitchcock makes pub- |] English), which can be secured, in complete sourente 
N Eminent pn Be an lic correspondence between himself and at a very low price and on small meatiie payments, if 

a) hundreds of others President Garrett of the Indian Rights Asso- preferred, provided application be made at once. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. ciation, in which it is shown that reforms of en ee eee pasyee re! me 
‘Hat A YOUNG wag Rag 3 wh oer. abuses in the sale of Indian lands were be- |} yolume. But through a binder’s error the leather of 
bed py: tn Modena thease co Know gun before Mr. Garrett’s complaints were ~~ bo ayer is ben mage sd aan wed <a it 

‘Ouc foscmials ecomes advisable to dispose of them outside of r 
dp hen i bil iota made. | lar subscription channels, and at a price about pal. at 

4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- | the value of the unbound sheets. 

Wee ve cone ig ny “ K ulna r y RACE A booklet fully describing the edition will be sent, 
HAT A YounG GiRL OuGHT To Know, THE YACHT RACES. 

Wuat a YounG Woman OuGutT To Know. together with price particulars, if you sign and send the 
Wiggs + Segne See eet as oe. September 3.—The Re/iance gains her third vic- || inquiry slip below at once. Address 

$r per copy, post free Send for table of contents tory over Shamrock I11.; the Shamrock fails | 0 ----------rnr . a 
bios a Wanted ‘ | to finish, having lost its course in the dense J. B. Chadbourne, 11 East 16th St., New York 

4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,” ing Leia agen sa the'neries aut She Amer Please send me particulars—advertisement in 

devotional Can). A splendid book for spiritual zca’s Cup remains here. Tue Litersry Dicest, Sept. 12. 

quickening, $1, net. er Manhood’s Gderaken” 4 

(Conwell). book of high ideals for young men. | : ; 

A golden gift book, $1, net. ‘‘ Maternity”’ ( Drake), OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. Watt: vtactteviict teedescenten deeddumns Seseeenese 

a, a Pastor s Pocket Record ’’ (Stall), 

goc., met. © _ : says : res is 

¥ Pp j August 31.—The trial of the millionaire directors Address eee ees teens POeeeee TTS CO eee CCRC ECC eee 
i toh} 062 Real Estate Trust vd . : 
Vir Publishing Co. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. of the North New Jersey Street Railway 























Company on the charge of manslaughter, ancioaudeeithmanadl eh Se 
as a result of the death of nine children on 
their line last February, begins at Newark, 





‘ What’s the use 
NJ. experimenting 

| i when by looking 
print. ery strong — corners will not && : Chekib Bey, the Turkish Minister, confers with | , . le any ty 
= > ipepmanye foe paste Of aan. TS PACES Secretary Hay about the situation in his ‘ 7 sure of the best shade 


E PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries quickly —never discolors the 






















inarket for 5 a In bulk for pHOTO PAS; country. roller ever made. 
arge users, carton work, ete. THE HARTSHORN 
ee LER scm ; ; spatcl seiv from the ; 
Russia Cement Co.figveesters. ~ ase September 1. A despatch received fron bh ne Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
IE ce me | Turkish Government states that the shot 
PAGES GLUE “S eRe | supposed to have been fired at Vice-Consul 
ei a Magelssen was fired in the air by a wedding- 
Electrical Fj i T ht b fF il rr | ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 
ec rica ng neer ng aug J a party. | If so, you can be cured. a Conaperiees Wee ae in 
; 1875, for the fete oo vagy oO rug an coholle ctions, 
idee tf gas ok aes tae a> Four collieries are shut down at Shamokin, | Cure Guarantee 
papesesind continues acenwed Pa., on account of the overstocked coal- HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportanities for We have cured thousands that have failed elsewhere. The 
advancement. As an additional help in their studies, market. Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio, 

new students enrolling in the full Electrical Engineer. 

ing Courses are furnished with an Electrical Refer- — ee 

ence Library. We teach Electrical Engineering. 


i by note at your home. Fora limited time we will give 
Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanica: free for advertising purposes, 48 music lessons on either 
Engineering, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Draw- Ilano, Organ, anjo, Guitar, Cornet, Vielin or 
ing, at your home by mail. Institute endorsed by 

Thos, 


ay eat he ELECTRICAL ENGi dolin (your expense will only be the cost of Postage 
. son & others, Ue ue ake 


. _ - : | ‘the music you use, which is small). We teach 
NBER INSTITUTE, Dept. 4,243 Weet 284 &t.,N. ¥. mail only and guarantee success. Hundreds write : “ Wish I had known of your school before.” For booklet, dedlignantnio 


Readers of Tae LireRa and FREE tuition contract, address U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 458, 19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥. 
Readers of Tae Lrrekary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“Aa el Pa . r te walk g-de eyvate, 
S elease ) Sing Sing n $1 sail, 
ending an appeal from conviction 
Septe rT An sane an, Ca ing a revol- 
‘ s arreste Oyster Bay while trying 
‘ t esicde 
ina ess ( azo, Secretary Shaw sug- 
sts a pla » give elasticity to the cur- 
t , and declares avor of subsidies for 
r American steamship lines, which would 
eate tore ideé 
Septem be e State Department makes 
public an ou e of the case the United 
States w s the Alaskan Boundary | 
I unal, 
CLP . 
t licted ey officials, on trial for man- | 
aughite 1 Newark, are acquitted 
, ] 
Septe er 4.—Ministe Leishman cables from | 
Ce tinople that various governments | 
ave landed marines there to protect theem- 
assies e Brovkiyn and San Francisco ar- 
e at Be 
Septem be J. 5. Dean, United States district- 
attorney f Kansas, is ordered by the De. 
pa c Justice in Washington to begin 
proceedings against the coal trust in that 
State 
Three years’ leave of absence is granted to 
Com i t Robe I Peary I S. N., to 
make another attempt to reach the North 
Pole 
+ 
CHESS. 
[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST 
Problem 861. 
Con THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
WALTER PULITZER. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 
y z we WHA 
- a YW 
a (a Veh 
W), Leg x WY y 
Uy & J Y 
\ a Y “ 
f ; 
ea 
Bt 
— 
Wy 
WY 
bp 
Md 
#3 
f W hite—Twelve Pieces, 
‘a s5SS1; 2QBP2b; tpir3p; 1 pirk3r; 
:Pe Bis 2h ar 2: shor 52 S. 
White mates two moves. 


Pears’ 


All sorts of people use it, 


Se eee + 


all sorts of stores sell the 


famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 
H Sold all over the world. 





| 
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Y friend and patient, Mr. George Cuthbert, of Philadelphia, Pa., who employed me to 
cleanse and rebuild his system. He has gained over sixty pounds. The accompanying 
photograph speaks for itself. 


Cleansing and Repairing Human Bodies My Specialty 


Through the agency of vitality, water, air, exercise, rest, and such special training as the 
individual requires, I find it easy to cleanse and repair the human body. 

VITALITY is the cleansing agent. It is also the reparative agent. Without it nothing 
practical can be accomplished. It not only keeps the system clean, but regenerates each tissue, 

If the internal organs lack vitality the system will become clogged up with catarrh. 

If the heart lacks vitality the blood will not circulate, congestion resulting. 

If the blood lacks vitality all of the tissues of the body will become starved and lowered 
in action. 

If the nerves lack vitality the organism fails to functionate properly, mental, physical, and 
genital inability ensuing. 

If the conditions enumerated progress until dissolution begins there is no help for the in- 
dividual. I hope your case has not progressed so far. 

\ll articles of food contain more or less vitality, which, however, is destroyed by high 
degrees of heat. This is my reason for using UNCOOKED, HEALTHY, VITAL FOOD, 
in the place of cooked, devitalized, dead material. Your body is raw and requires raw material 
for reparative purposes. 

My discovery that COOKING DESTROYS VITALITY is a practical one, and has 
been the means of saving thousands of lives. The practical application of the discovery is 
destined to do good for ages to come. 

If you wish your body to be daily cleansed and repaired, you must supply it bountifully 
with vitality; then each tissue of your body will functionate properly and life will no longer 

be a burden. 

I should be pleased to consider your case, and give my 
opinion free of charge if you will fill out one of the diagnosis 
sheets, which will be sent free upon application. 

cures Constipation, Obesity, Lack 


Dr. Thomas’ Uncooked Bread of Vitality, and Indigestion Send 


in coin or money order 10 Cts. for sample, or 50 Cts. for 24 cakes. Whole- 
sale rates, $3.00 for nine packages. 

If you have written me and not received a reply, your letter has not been 
received. Try again. 


Dep.K 26 W. 94th St., New York 


NOTICE. After October ist my address will be 172 West 72nd Street 





N=QQ Exhausted or Debilitated 


ERVOUSNES Nerve Force from any Cause. 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever. 











This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, and most effee- 
tive treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally caused. Our remedies are the best 
of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we 


cannot offer free samples. 
No Humbug or Treatment Scheme 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, 
by Sealed Mail. 
PERSONAL OPINIONS + Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypopbosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 
* complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so J] will enclose five dollars @ 

will ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. am prescribing your Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. WEST we é 

I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
M.D.,, Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Winchester & Co., Chemists, J 609 Beekman Bidg., New York. 
Est. (858. 


Send for free treatise, 
securely sealed. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Readers of THE Lrrrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 862. 


vlan, egies ae ee 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
GuSTAV A. BARTH. 


va a ae 
ae oe 
on“ a. ae 


G “ Bik ‘e 
Ky, On w 
de C= iy : 


Sa ae a cs 5 SE 





















wd sired in a 20 horse- 
Ed intonjTouring Car 
8 not gasoline, but the va- 
por of gasoline mixed with 
air and fed to a confined 
chamber, in which it is ex- 
panded by successions of 
electric sparks from dry 
batteries. 





The safety of this is obvious. 
Compared with the methods of 
cars which use gasoline under 
pressure and a naked flame re- 
quiring constant watching, there is 
certainly but one choice, 




























nton branches and agencies in 
alls fore ooh cities. 
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THE wane | eeeaaa 
Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S.A 
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4 Zi URL 74 
“uw @ Ge Goat Lymph Treatment | 
White —Seven Pieces, } 
. ° 3 
Dace tet views Wi VeeRt ey Pek poet In this treatment—the most important advancement of { 
lai the century in therapeutics — sufferers from neurasthenia i 
White mates in three moves, : i c 4 
= (nervous prostration and exhaustion), locomotor ataxia, i 
The following 2-er, by Mr. Nils Nelson, who has paralysis, epilepsy, articular rheumatism, and the troubles 3 
taken an interest in THE LITERARY DIGEST Chess ° ° e g 
Department, got all the way:from Minnesota to incident to premature old age, have the strongest possible 
Philadelphia, and was published in 7he Ledger. . 
We are sorry that we haven’t room for a diagram, encouragement for complete recovery. Our new magazine 
but it has such a very fine key that we give it, ° ° ° . F 
especially for our beginners in problem-solving : gives full information. It will be mailed to you on request. 


S: «+E s; ge 2t-b Bere Riga; «RP os: 8; 
eb P Ps; 7 Q. “43 
White mates in two moves. 


a ea Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 

No, dus, Mapeneiet &—K 0. GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director 

No. 854, ° K—R 7. 

on i SS 27 Auditorium Bldg. 601 Spitzer Bldg. 17 East 32d Street 


CHICAGO TOLEDO, O. NEW YORK 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 


the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or-|7 —. . — eC sot de oe 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry,Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; O. C. Pitkin, Syra- 

















7 a ‘3 Rs retin ne » 
a ee 

cuse, N. Y.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; E. N.K., } 

Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; H. i heist 

A. Seller, Denver; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; \ pare 

“Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; J. E. Wharton, . 


Sherman, Tex.; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, 
Ala.; the Rev. W. Rech, Freeport, Ill.; the Rev. H. he . igs 

W. Powell, Santa Clara, Cal.; “Chess- Club,” . a —— —_ | 
Ouray, Col. 





cate 
853: “Mack,” Parsons, Kan.; Miss Agnes O’Brien, 

San Francisco; “Veritas,” Poughkeepsie ; J. I. H., 
San Francisco. 








are tired 

ofeating the } 
— old things 

853, 855: W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; Dr. J. 

L. Cardoza, Brooklyn ; Z. G., Detroit; E. A. Kusel, 

Oroville, Cal. 





855: Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; Dr. H. 
W. Miller, Kansas City, Mo.; J. G. Overholser, 
Anamoose, N. D.; C. W. Showalter, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. A. F. Fuchs, Loyal, Wis.; D. H. Wiltsie, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Ashes or Garbage 


STIREDDED | 
WetEAT f in open ——_? or pails are unsafe and un- \ 
BISCUIT Witt’s” Carcctonial Can 


Fire-proof. Odor-proof. Tight-fitting lid peo 
with peaches and cream. The fruit vents contents scattering. Lasts a 1ife time, 
and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit \& Genuine has “ Witt’s Can”’ stamped on lid, 


have rare affinity and each sets off the (gf Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail for carrying 
flavor of the other. This Natural Food Sold by all dealers, 


ayo th iat 4 ashes and garbage. 
la Ce The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0 
“As a digestive and in cases of 
chronic constipation and dyspepsia it . 
acts as one of the very best ts wre 
I have ever prescribed.’’ P. An @ } 
pERSON, M.D. Colorado te a Col. 


Send for “Vital Question,” an artistic A | 
{ little cook-book FREE. Address M4 








855, 856: R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia. 

Comments (853): “Brilliant, but uneconomical ” 
—G.D.; “Key is easy, mates are difficult"—F. S 
F.; “Superb "—J. G. L.; “A beautiful twin to 851” 
J. H. S.; “ Not as hard as 851, but for style can’t 
be beat "—H. A. S.; “Beautiful "—" Mack”; “ Very 
simple ”"—“ Veritas”; “Well deserves an especial 


Prize for the ingenuity by which alternate keys 
are frustrated "—W. R. C, 











854: “Masterful both in difficultnessand beauty ” 














4 
‘ THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY | 
one D.; “The numerous good ‘tries’ lead the Niagara Falls, N. Y. | Am ideal Suburban Home 
solver to overlook the ee ely easy key "— > > . pe : . “ ” 
BS. F.; “Magnificent "_J. G. Li; “A choice ex- o> Pah = ~ | is pictured in the charming book, ‘‘ Under My Own Roof. 


| —$1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 
Readers of Taz Lirrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“One of 


».; “Pretty "—F. S. F.; “A 
i Dykes”"—J. G.L.; “Fine; 
author’s best”—J. H. S., 
B. K.; “Good for Van 
n ; A gem of 
with the national neat- 





ness W. R. ¢ Good key, fine construction "— 
D, H. W 

¥ Intere g variations"—G. D.; “Among 
the best and st difficult"—F.S.F.; “Great” 
W.R } ere ne a good deal. The play of 
the Pawns is ve ‘ M..e’?. 

In addit t se reported, Miss A. O’B. got 
847; Dr. E. B. K 7,848; E. A. K., 88; Dr. J. L. 
( 4 G. C. Spencer, Greenwich, Conn.; Z. G., 
g Chess-( I 42 


The Rice Gambit. 


THE LASKER-TSCHIGORIN GAMES. 


THIR 
HI¢ ™ 





4P—KR4 P—Kts5 
sKt—Ks5 Kt—KB 
¢B—B, P—OQ 4 
7PxP B—Q 

8 Castles Bx Kt 
»9R—-Ksq O-—Ke2 
10 P—B 3 P—B 6 


xa Rx Kt R 7« 
3KxB QxR 

14 P—K Kt 3 Castles 
15 B—B,4 P—Q B 

16 B—Q 3 QxP (Qs) 


The first eight moves mak 


Notice White’s erst 


P x Kt, 22 R—Kt 5 ch, et 


Black’s 24th was real 
ened B—K «s. 


D GGsAMI 
KER. TSCHIGORIN, 

Whtte. Black 
17Q-Be P—K B4 
8hkt—Q2 P—Kt,4 
19R—Ksq Q—Be2 
»>R—K 5 I K 3 
21 Kt-K4 B—Bs5 
22BxB OxbB 
23 Kt—O € O—B 8 


26 O-Kt 3ch K—R sq 
27 Kt-B 7 ch K—Kt 2 
28 Kt—Ks5ch K—-R sq 
20 Kt-B7 ch K—Kt 2 
30 Kt-Q 8ch K—R sq 
31 Kt-B 7 ch 
Drawn, 
e the Rice Gambit. 
nove. If Black plays r.., 


ly forced, as White threat- 


After White’s 28th the Draw is forced. 
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pupils who worked with me last year. 


physical exercise alone. 


ecstasy of life.” 
panions and better friends. 


m2 ade.’ 


accomplish.”” 


“My neck and chest are developing finely. 
lieve it is my own neck.’ 


my friends.’ 

‘I have not had a headache for four weeks. 
tired and nervous. I think I know how to breathe now. 
thanks.”’ 

* Have not had a cold this winter. 
My friends all note the difference in my size. 


for so long.’ 
“ ‘* My constipation is entirely relieved.”’ 
‘My indigestion has all gorte. 


Women do not wish an athlete’s strength, but that roundness 
and symmetry which has made woman’s form a model for sculptors and painters; and 
they want that vivacity and force born of a healthful spirit, which Emerson calls “the 
They want perfect health to make them cheerful wives, helpful com- 
The following extracts from letters from my pupils are on bed desk as I write: 


dt believe that my lessons are the best investment I have ever 


‘I just read your last advertisement in a January magazine, and 
from my own experience I know that you claim no more than you 


‘ Have left off my glasses, and my eyes seem to be all right ”’ 
I can scarcely be- 


‘Lused to be so stoop-shouldered ; now I carry myself as well as 


Menstruation pain- 
less, and I can apply myself to mental work all day long and not feel 


** 1 sleep all night, for which I cannot adequately express my 
Have lost 20 pounds in flesh. 


“ My mother has lost entirely the rheumatism which troubled her 


I can sit down and eat as I have 


HEALTH, STRENGTH | 
«4 GOOD FIGURE 


Are More to be Desired Thana Pretty Face 


It is a little over one year since I began to teach physical culture by mail, after 12 
years of personal experience in prescribing individual work for women. 
broken faith with my pupils, but have myself dictated every lesson. 
pupils are finishing their courses daily, I could take no new ones. 
the pupils who have worked with me this winter have been recommended to me by 
If your vitality is at a low ebb, if you are troubled 
with any of the so-called chronic ailments—C onstipation, Indigestion, Torpid Liver, Sick 
Headaches, Nervousness, Sleeplessness ; if you are overly large and wish to be reduced 
(and increase your vitality in reducing) ; if you are thin and want to put on flesh, you can 
do so by no better means than a course in scientific physical culture. 


I have never 
Were it not that 
Fully one-third of 


My work is not 





FOURTH GAMF. 


Same as above for fourteen moves 
LASKER. TSCHIGORIN LASKER. TSCHIGORIN, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
15 B—B 4 R—K sq 25 Bx Kt QxB 
rm Kt—Q2 Q—Kt3 26 Q-Kt 5ch B—Kt 3 
17 B—B sq B—B 4 la7 Kt—K 5 »—B 7 
18 Kt—B 4 o--2* 28 B—Kt 2 P—K R3 
19 Bx P Kt—B 3 ja9 Ox R P(a)Rx Kt 
2aokt—Ks5 Q—R3 lo Px R Qx K P (b) 
21 P—B,4 OQ—K 6 31 R—K Bsq P—Kt 6 
22 O—B sq Q—B 7 ch 32 O Kts5s QxQ 
23K—Rsq Kt—K5 i333 Px Q K x Kt2 
24 Kt—Q 3 Kt x Pch 134 B-B 3 (c) B—Q 6 
| _ Resigns. 


(a) Something like a blunder. 
(b) Black overlooked the stronger move of 
B—K s. 
c) Because Black threatened R—R sq ch. 
FIFTH GAME, 


same as first for fourteen moves. } 


LASKER, PSCHIGORIN. LASKER. TSCHIGORIN, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
15 B—B4 Q—Kt 3 28 K—K sq P—Kt6 
16 Kt R3 4 QO B3 29 B—K Bsq P—Kt 7 
17 Kt—Bea Px) 30 O--B 2 K—R sq 
24 P KCB 31 Bx P PxB 
»B B4 B—B,4 32 O—B 6ch K—Kt sq 


20 Kt—K'3 K R—K sq (33 O-Ktsch K—B sq 
21 K—Ktsq QR—Qsq (34 K—B2 R—Q 3 


2eQ—Kt3 B—Q6 35 O-Q Bs QO-R7 
23 P—R5 QxP 36 R—K Kt sqP— Kt 3 
244BxB Rx Kt 37 O—-K Kts5 R—Kt 3 
25 BxR Q--R6 33K x P Q—R 8 
26 O—PB 2 Q x P ch 39 R—Ktsq Q—K 5 
27 K—Bsq Q—R 6ch 40 O—B 4 Drawn. 


White’s 16th shows the proper way to develop 
the Q Kt. ; 

White’s 23d, while very smart, looks like a Rus- 
sian trap, or a sample of Tschigorin’s brilliancy, 
but the Champion of the World had a narrow 
escape. 






SIXTH GAME, 


Same as fourth game for fifteen moves. 


LASKER, TSCHIGORIN, LASKER. TSCHICORIN. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1%Kt-R3 B—B,4 20 Px P Px P 
170—-O2 Kt—Q 2 jt Kt-Bz7 QR —Bsq 
%K—Bsq B—Kt3 22KtxR Rx Kt 


ig Kt—Kt 5 P—Q B3 


A poor game. The Russian either overlooked 
the loss of the exchange or simply played for a 


23 K—Ktsq Drawn 


not es for years. 


pupils every day. 


ment. 


‘My complexion i is very decidedly clearer and my eyes brighter.’’ 
“If the remaining three lessons do me as much good as the first 
three lessons, you will have done wonders. 
**T cannot be thankful enough that I have made a start.”’ 

**T am still well in the literal sense of the word. 
have I had, and never did I enjoy such wonderful health.” 


Letters similar to the above come to me from my 


If you will write me, I will furnish you with names 
and addresses of women who have been helped with my 
work, and for ten cents I will send you a little booklet, 
showing you correct lines of the body in poise and move- 
If you need me or wish to know more of my 
work, I will cheerfully give you all information I can. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 


Dept. 226, 57 Washington Street, Chicago. 


lam never tired now. 


Not a cold 





NOTE—Miss Cocroft is President of the Extension Work in Physical Culture. 








This position has given her a wide. experience in personal work. 








The Stone Method 


This picture illustrates the muscular and chest development of 
one A our pupils, Mr. George Bosworth, of Beatrice, Neb. Mr. 
Bosworth wrote us an interesting letter giving his o inion of The 
Stone Method. We will send you his letter if you desire it. The 
Stone Method is a system of exercise which requires no appara- 
tus, and only 10 to 20 minutes’ time each day in your own room 
just before retiring. Does not overtax the heart. Women re- 
ceive as a hea ae The Stone pose 

as men. Weare the only instructors of prom- 

inence who pay special attention to instruc- WOMEN 
tion of women and children. Mrs. ELLEN 

WALKER, who has charge of this department, has had an exten- 
sive experience, and alone opens and answers letters of a private 
nature. Address confidential letters 


‘“‘Mrs. Ellen Walker, care The Stone School”’ 


We have prepared one for men and one 





25-Page Booklet 
with photos from life 
FREE 


for women, which contain many photos 
from life, showing what others have ac- 
complished by The Stone Method, and 











what yon may accomplish if you will. We 
are glad to send them FREE. 


1662 Masonic 





The Stone School of Physical Culture, Temple, Chicago 











Draw. 














mail, $1.07. 


JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. By 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“ The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
unk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York ; Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


got 











TOURS AND SUMMER RESORTS 








p arm 
Every Day in the Year 
THE 
SUNSET LIMITED 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Leaves New Orleans en route to 


CALIFORNIA, through LOUISIANA, 
TEXAS, 
NEW and OLD MEXICO, 
and ARIZONA 





maps, time-tables, Puliman berths reserved 
Agent of the SOUTHERN Paciric as follows ; 


aEWw YORK : 349 BRoapWay ; - BROADWAY 


, address any 


Boston SYRACUS: 

170 Ww ashington Street 129 South Franklin Street 
PHILADELPHIA: BALTIMO2#E; 

109 South Third Street 109 14ast Baltimore Street 


L. H. NuTTIne, General Eastern Passenger Agent 
New York City, Nev York 
FE, O. McCormick, P. T. M., Sen Francisco, Cal. 
T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., fouston, Texas 








For further information, free illustrated ual 

























THE WORLD 
Escorted Party 


If you are contemplating a Round the 
World Tour, it will cost you nothing and 
save you money and trouble to write for 
our Round the World program. Party 
positively starts in October. Most lux- 
urious conditions, limited numbers, ef- 
ficient experienced management. 


R. H. CRUNDEN & CO., 
167 Broadway, New York 


26 School St., Boston 


220 South Clark 8t., 
Chicago 











S THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 


WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
HUDSON RIVER CAN CONTINENT. 


Steamers 





Pier, New York. 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 A M. 





3:15 p.m. from Desbrosses St. (I: ae Saturday). 


THE FRANCONIA INN *e638,211. 





the fall. Finest view in the mountains. Cuisine first class. 
Your correspondence is requested in regard to reservation 
of rooms ; special rates will be given for Sept. and Oct. 

PECKETT BROTHERS, Post-office, Franconia, New Hampshire. 





ESSAYS avo CRITICISMS 


ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 


FIRST TIME COLLECTED IN BOOK FORM 





Handsome Volume. Postpaid, $1.25. Circular Free 
HERBERT B. TURNER, SUMMER ST., BOSTON 








The Boer Fight for Freedom 
The only complete and authoritative ac- 
count of the Boer War down to the last great 
events, from the Boer side. By Michael Davitt. 
8vo, cloth, 603 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.50 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








BY DAYLIGHT “New York” and “Albany " 


Generai Cee, Desbrosses St. 


Sunday excepted. 


Afternoon Boat: Steamer ‘‘Mary Powell,” 


me | until October 12 and offers special] eB for 











Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


to the Desk 
AVA NIG 


When the little things keep you till late at night and the big things get put off 
till to-morrow, there is something wrong with the systems in your business or 
profession. Improve them now. The way to learn how is to read SYSTEM, 
the ninety-six-page monthly magazine devoted tu the improvement of business 
methods. SYSTEM will lessen your hours and lengthen your profits. 


The president of a large lumber company says: ‘“‘ It is absolutely necessary to us in 
the conduct of our business to have before us sete information as SYSTEM gives 
Our entire office system has been made up from suggestions contained in your pub- 
lication.” 

The McC orn Rawating Machine Co., The National Cash Register Co., Mont- 
gomery Ward & American Cereal Co., Brown Hoisting Machine Co., Sherwin- 
Williams Co., W ee so Electric & Mfg. Co., Deere & Co , The Parry Mfg. Co., 


and like concerns subscribe for SYSTEM and endorse it. Some of them take as many 
as seven copies monthly. 


SYSTEM WILL SURELY HELP YOU 


To any yearly subscriber the advice by mail of any or all of SYSTEM’S experts or their as- 
sistants is free and gladly given. 


Don’t waste time trying to think out methods for yoarself. Don’t experiment with your business. 
The methods that have failed with others will fail with you. Beware of them. The 
others have found successful will help you to success. Make use 
SYSTEM and through SYSTEM’S experts. 
more practical way. 
Besides its articles of general interest to business and professional men, SYSTEM contains the 
following regular departments: Factory Organization, System in Selling, System in Correspond- 
ence, Short Cuts, Answered by Experts, System in Exporting, Business Statistics, System in 
Advertising, The Laws of Business, System in Retailing, Real Estate and Insurance, Schemes 
that Save. Systems in the Professions, System in Shipping, Successful through System biograph- 
ical), Published about System (a review) I 

appears monthly. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
DIGEST READERS 
The pub.ishers have doubled the price and If you send two dollars we wil! give you a full 
trebled the v alue of SYSTEM. Two dollars the year’s subscription, the six back numbers and an 
year is the cost. But this ene pene I offer is extremely useful little book called ‘* Short Cuts” 
available: send a sing’e without extra charge. ‘‘ Short Cuts’’ contains 
dollar now and you will twenty-seven pages net vf helpful hints that 
receive the next six num- might save you hundreds of dollars and 
bers «f SYSTEM and six the announcement of a prize off r which 
valuable back numbers for i!l surely interest you, 
immediate reading. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


If you are dissatisfied with SYSTEM when your 
subscription has ended—if you feel that yor 
not received your money’s worth—we 
cheerfully send your money back. 


systems 
of them. Learn of them in 
There is no easier, more immediate, 


cach of these departments, edited by an expert» 


A heme i BOOK 
FRE 


Send the coupon or write a letter 
to-day. You cannot 
afford to close your 
cash drawer against 
System 





are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





MORE THAN THREE 
MILLION DOLLARS 


For Improved Terminals 


and Rapid Transit 


A New Era for Richmond 
Borough, New York City. 


Why Did I Invest in 
Westezleigh ? 





THE BEST 


RECOMMENDATION 
FOR A PLACE IS THE 
TESTIMONY OF THOSE 

WHO LIVE THERE 








WESTERLEIGH, The Fine 
Residential Section of the Borough 
of Richmond, New York City, in 
easy reach of the business portion 


of the city. 





Edwin Markham 
The Famous Poet; Author of ‘‘ The Man 
with the Hoe,’ etc., LIVES AT WESTER- 
LEIGH, He says: 





Why DoI Live There? 


**T have lived over two years at Wester- 





1. Because I know of no place with 


ment—NrEw YorkK City Lots 
at country prices. 


there 

3. Because of the beautiful and 
accessible location. 

The testimony of the residents 








of Westerleigh. 





James C. Fernald 


Edward J. Wheeler 


. It is an excellent place to make a home and rear a family.” 


brighter prospects for an invest- | Author of ‘The Spaniard in History,” Editor of ‘‘ The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary,” etc., LivES AT WESTERLEIGH He says: 

“For nine years I have lived in Westerleigh and have found ita 
2. Because of the people who live delightful place of residence.’ 


Editor of “‘ The Literary Digest’ L1\ Bs ATWESTERLEIGH. He says: She says : 
“* After two years’ residence in Westerleigh I purchased two lots 
and built a house for my family, and have no regrets for my course. 


leigh, one of the most charming suburbs of 
New York City.” 


Florence Morse Kingsley 


The Authorand Editor ; Author of “‘ Titus,’’ 
** Stephen,” ‘‘ Needle’s Eye,” etc., De- 
partment Editor on ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’ vives AT WESTERLEIGH. 


“The longer I live in Westerleigh the 
better I like it. A most lovely spot.” 











82-LOTS AT SACRIFICE PRICES-82 


IN WESTERLEIGH---NEW YORK CITY---BOROUGH OF RICHMOND 


No Better Place for an Investment or a Home—Safe as Government Bonds 
TERMS EASY: ONLY $5 DOWN AND $10 TO $15 A MONTH—FREE LIFE INSURANCE 


Only 82 Lots of the 1455 Lots in Westerleigh (Prohibition Park) Unsold 


Never a better time for an investment. 


A New York City lot for $300 to $1,200—Must 


be sold at once to make final settlement with stockholders of the Company. 


MILLIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


For the Borough of Richmond, New York City 


Five new Large Modern Ferry-Boats, New and Improved Terminals, Large Park, New Borough Public Building, New High 
School Building, Five Public Libraries, Several Public School Buildings (one at a cost of $40,000 for Westerleigh). And 
many more improvements are in process of construction. 


esterleigh is NO EXPERIMENT---50 minutes from New York City Hall---All City Improvements, 


as Sqmers, gas, electric lights, streets lighted by the city, city water mains, two trolley roads, sidewalks, streets ordered paved, etc., 
#) ffSt improvements made at the expense of the Park Company—130 Houses, 750 Residents, Public Parks, etc. 


THE PROPERTY IS RESTRICTED—NO SALOON OR FACTORY CAN EVER BE OPENED IN WESTERLEIGH 
This is an Exceptional Opportunity to Make an Investment for Profit 





SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE 
IN WESTERLEIGH 
Edwin Markham, author of “ The Man with 
the Hoe,” etc.; A. M. Harris, Banker; J. M. 
Vanderbilt, General Ticket Agent of the R. T. 
Railroad; Rev. J. C. Fernald, Author; (Mrs.) 
Florence M. Kinsgley, Author; E. J.Wheeler, 
Editor “ Literary Digest”; Hon. E. S. Raw- 
son, Prosecuting Attorney for Richmond 
County; H. C. Horton, Business Mgr. “ En- 
gineering Magazine”; F. L. Sill, Banker; 
Prof. Otto Kuphal, Ph.D.; Prof.W. A. Jones, 
C. E.; Prof. C. I. Robinson, Chemist for 
the Standard Oil Co.; and hundreds of others. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN SELECTING A HOME: 


TERMS EASY 


Send $5 with your order (naming the price 


| you wish to pay for a lot) which will be the 
first payment on the lot. The future pay- 


ments will be only $10 a month on each lot 
costing $800 or less and $15 a month on each 
lot costing $900 or more, beginning with 
November, 1903. There will be NO IN- 
TEREST until after January 1, 1906. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE.—That is, 
if a purchaser of a lot at this offer should 
die before the lot is paid for, the lot will be 
deeded to his estate without any additional 
payments being required. 





PRICES 
82 lots for sale, at $50 to $300 less than 
list prices. 
Number Closing out List 
of Lots. Prices. Prices, 
{ Lotat $300 $350 
3 Lots at 400 each 450 
13Lots at 500 ‘“‘ 550 
5 Lots at 550 “ 600 
7 Lots at 600 ‘ 675 
2 Lots at soo ‘“ 900 
7 Lots at 900 ‘* 1000 
9 Lots at 1000 ‘ 1150 
13Lots at 1100 ‘ 1300 
22 Lots at 1200 ‘ 1500 


Its Location ; Its Healthfulness; Its Accessibility; Its Prospects; Its Prices; Its Improvements. 


WESTERLEIGH offers far more in all these requirements than any other part of Greater New York City. Wewould prefer to have you come and 


investigate for yourself. 
OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK CO.: 


Fare from foot of Broadway, 10 cents. 
B. F. Funk, President: Roperr Scott, Secretary; I. K. Funx, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARD: Hon. Wm. T. WarpweE tt, New York, Treasurer of the Standard Oil Company; Freesorn G. Smirn, Brooklyn, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano; C. Henry Meaps, D.D., New Jersey; Louis A. Banks, D.D., New York. 


Send your order to-day with $5.00 first payment (you c2n wire your order at our expense and send your first payment by mail). Name the priced lot you wish, and 


the President will select the best unsold lot of this special offer. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. That is, if for any reason you are dissatisfied with the selection, you 


can exchange your lot at any time for any other unsold lot on an equitable basis. A Map of Westerleigh will be sent you showing the location of the lot selected. 
MAKE CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER PAYABLE TO I, K. FUNK, TREASURER. 


Address ; B, F. FUNK, Supt., West New Brighton Post-office, New York City. Abstract of Title with every lot sold if requested. 





Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 








